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THE BALANCE OF. PARTIES 
By Ramsay Muir 


THE only foundation for an estimate of the strength of the 
various political parties in this countty is the voting in 
elections. It is not a vety satisfactory foundation, for 
various teasons, some of which will emerge later in this 
article. But it is the only foundation we have. I propose, 
therefore, to begin by analysing the General Elections which 
have taken place since the fall of the war-time coalition in 
1922, and then to analyse the by-elections of the last two and 
a half years. . 

Of the five elections which have taken place since 1922, 
three may be described as ‘ normal’ and two as * panic’ 
elections. The normal elections wete those of 1922;' 1923, 
and 1929: each of them was followed by a short-lived 
Parliament. The panic elections were those of 1924 (Zinoviev 
letter) and 1931 (financial crisis) ; each of them was followed 
by a long Parliament. 
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Two patties only, Conservative and Labour, fought 


along the whole front in each of these elections, and were 
therefore able to poll their whole strength. In their cases 
alone do the election figures give a real indication of 
patty strength. Indeed, it may be argued that the figures 
exaggerate the strength of both parties. They are regarded 
as the main competitors for power ; and therefore thousands 
of electors vote for Conservative or Labour candidates, not 
because they are convinced adherents of the party to which 
their votes are given, but as the best way of keeping the other 
party out. This kind of negative voting, which is very 
unhealthy, is becoming more and more prevalent; and it 
imports an element of insecurity into all calculations of 
electoral strength. 

The superficial observer is apt to measure the strength of 
the various parties by their numbers in the House of Commons. 
But this is wholly misleading, as will be shown by the follow- 
ing table, which gives the percentage of votes and of seats 
obtained by each of the principal parties in each of the first 
four elections—the election of 1931 being omitted because it 
was wholly abnormal : 


THE REPRESENTATION OF PARTIES 


1922 1929 


Rosenpeags of Percen of | Percen of | Percen' of 


Votes. its. | Votes. its. | Votes. ts. | Votes. its. 


This interesting table shows that in every election the Con- 
setvatives obtained a larger, and in two cases a greatly larger, 
proportion of seats than would correspond with the pro- 
portion of votes actually cast for them. The Labour Party 
in two elections won fewer seats than its votes would have 
justified; in the other two it had more seats than it was 
entitled to, and in 1929 it obtained a larger proportion of 
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seats than the Conservatives on a smaller proportion of votes. 
In every election the Liberals have been grossly under- 
represented. And this under-representation was even more 
marked than the table shows, because the Liberals have always, 
and most notably in 1924, fought fewer seats than the other 
parties, and have therefore been unable to poll their. full 
electoral strength. 

In the election of 1931 the results were even more distorted 
than in the preceding elections. In the panic of the crisis 
there was an immense swing towards the support of the 
National Government. The Conservatives got almost the 
whole advantage of the swing. The Labour Party was 
disorganised ; the Liberal Party was divided, some of its 
members binding themselves hand and foot to the Conserva- 
tives, while those who retained some degree of independence 
lacked the means to put up more than a handful of candidates. 
The majority of Liberals voted for Conservative candidates, 
having none of their own to vote for ; a few voted for Labour 
candidates ; but very large numbers abstained. Only 72 per 
cent. of the electorate voted in 1931, as against 75 per cent. in 
1929; this difference of 3 per cent. represents nearly a million 
voters, most of whom were almost certainly Liberals. Owing 
to the exceptional circumstances of this election, the Con- 
servatives obtained a definite majority of the votes cast. But 
even this was not a majority of the total electorate, only 
39 per cent. of which voted for Conservatives. With this 
proportion of votes, the Conservatives obtained no less than 
76 per cent. of the seats in the House of Commons, The 
Labour Party, on the other hand, with 30 per cent. of the 
votes, obtained only 8 per cent. of the seats. 

Throughout this series of elections the Conservatives have 
invariably been the strongest single party. But, except in the 
abnormal election of 1931, they have never approached a 
majority of the votes cast, and still less a majority of the total 
electorate. Apart from panic elections, such as 1924 and 
1931, the Conservative poll remains very steadily at about 
38 per cent. of the votes cast, and 25 to 30 per cent. of the 
total electorate. The highest poll of the Labour Party was 
37 per cent. of the votes cast, representing 27 per cent. of the 
electorate. Their normal poll seems to be about 33 per cent. 
of the votes cast, and 20 to 25 per cent. of the electorate. 
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The Liberals, who obtained 29 per cent. of the votes cast in 
1922 and 1923, fell to 17 per cent. in 1924, mainly because 
they then contested only about half of the seats, and therefore 
could not poll their full vote; they rose to 23 per cent. in 
1929, because they then fought almost as many seats as the 
other parties. 

If we make a reasonable allowance for the number of votes 
given to the Conservative and Labour Parties by electors who 
do not support them from conviction, but only because they 
dislike the other party more, and who feel that they must 
vote for one or other of these two parties because they alone 
seem to have any chance of forming a Government, it would 
seem that the Conservatives can count upon the steady 
loyalty of rather more than a quarter of the electorate, and 
the Labour Party upon rather less than a quarter. 

There remains about half of the electorate which owes no 
steady allegiance to either of these parties. More than a 
quarter of the electorate does not go to the poll at all. Even 
in 1931 only 72 per cent. of the electors voted. This large 
element consists partly of people who are wholly indifferent 
to politics, but it also includes a large number of people who 
definitely disapprove of both of the major parties, and will 
not give their votes to either. This category probably in- 
cludes the Communists and the Fascists, who rarely have a 
chance of voting: how numerous they may be, nobody can 
tell. It includes also many Liberals in constituencies where 
there are no Liberal candidates ; for where this is the case it 
may be estimated that on the average half of the Liberals do 
not vote, one-quarter vote Conservative, and one-quarter vote 
Labour. It is indeed impossible to estimate with any close- 
ness the strength of the Liberal vote, not only because it is 
never fully polled, owing to the relatively small number of 
Liberal candidates, but also because, knowing themselves to 

be in a minority in most constituencies, many Liberals do not 
vote even when there is a Liberal to vote for, or give their 
votes to keep out that one of the other candidates to whom 
they have the strongest objection. But it may be estimated 
that even in these days of depression the Liberals number 
about 4,000,000, and constitute between one-seventh and 
one-eighth of the total electorate. At a guess, the steady 
Conservatives may be put down at 8,000,000, the followers 
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of the Labour Patty at 7,000,000; and this leaves about 


12,000,000 waverers, many of whom can be driven this way 
or that by panics, bribes or stunts. These proportions 
might be materially changed under a different electoral 
system. 

Turn next to consider the light shed upon our problem 
by the by-elections. It will be best to consider only those 
by-elections which have taken place since the beginning of 
1933, when the financial crisis was over, the main body of 
Liberals had terminated their ambiguous connexion with the 
Government, and the normal relations of parties had been 
more or less resumed. We shall include with the Conserva- 
tives all votes cast for Liberal National or National Labour 
candidates. It is impossible to differentiate these groups 
from the Conservatives, for they never fought one another ; 
the Conservatives always voted for candidates drawn from 
these groups, and the voters of these groups (if there were 
any) always voted for Conservative candidates equally with 
those of theit own complexion. 

We shall compare the results of these elections, not with 
those of the abnormal election of 1931, but with the polls in 
the same constituencies in 1929. Between 1929 and the dates 
at which these by-elections were held the electorate in them 
had increased by about 90,000. The Conservative and the 
Labour Parties contested practically every seat both in 1929 
and in the by-elections ; the Liberals contested most of them 
in 1929, but less than half of them in the by-elections ; other 
patties contested only a very few seats. 

In these thirty-three elections the total vote of the Con- 
setvatives and their allies was 495,000. . The Conservatives 
alone had obtained 485,000 votes in the same constituencies 
in 1929. This increase of 10,000 was only one-ninth of the 
increase in the electorate. It would appear, therefore, that 
the Conservatives had drawn little or no reinforcement from 
their Liberal National or National Labour allies, who seem to 
have practically no electoral strength. The Labour vote in 
the by-elections was 429,000, as against 425,000 in 1929—an 
increase of 4000, or less than one-twentieth of the increase in 
the electorate. In other words, both of these patties obtained 
a smaller proportion of the total electorate than they had done 
in 1929. Evidently there was an increased number of 
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electors who did not want to vote for either. This increase, 
however, did not inure to the advantage of the Liberals, 
whose total poll fell from 286,000 in 1929 to 103,000 in the 
by-elections. The main reason for this decline was that the 
Liberals fought less than half of the seats, and fought them 
on a very modest scale of expenditure: this, of course, 
inevitably involved a large decrease in their total poll. But 
the Liberal poll was also seriously reduced in the constituencies 
which were contested. Evidently the Liberals had lost heart. 
But it is clear that they did not, in any considerable numbers, 
give their votes to either of the other parties. They abstained. 
The figures make it quite clear that there is no foundation for 
the widespread belief that the Liberals are drifting, some to 
the right and some to the left. That process, which existed 
at one time, has now come to an end. 

The conclusions to be drawn from the by-elections would 
seem to be that the violent swing of 1931 to the Conservative 
side has been nullified ; that the Conservative and the Labour 
Parties are back in very much the same relative position as in 
1929, though the Conservatives seem to be slightly stronger. 
Both parties have fallen back somewhat, as compared with 
1929, in the proportions of the electorate upon whose support 
they can count ; but the Conservative proportion has declined 
rather less than the Labour proportion. 

If, on the basis of these figures, we endeavour to form an 
estimate of the probable results of the next election, it is 
necessary to remember that all such calculations are apt to be 
vitiated in the excitement of an election, especially if some 
new issue is introduced, like the Zinoviev letter in 1924 and 
the financial crisis in 1931. The figures seem to suggest that 
the conditions of 1929 will be nearly reproduced. In that 
election, with a smaller poll than the Conservatives, the 
Labour Party obtained a larger number of seats: this is an 
indication of the unpredictable gambling element of our 
electoral system. But this is not likely to happen again: 
first, because, on the series of by-elections taken as a whole 
(as compared with 1929), the Labour Party is relatively some- 
what weaker and the Conservative Party slightly stronger ; 
and secondly, because, in recent months, the stock of the 
National Government seems to have been rising. The great 
question is, what proportion of that half of the electorate 
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which is not wedded to either party will vote for each of 
them? If things go as they have been going, it seems likely 
that a larger proportion of the waverers will vote for the 
Conservatives than for the Labour Party. 

Much will obviously depend upon the action taken by the 
Liberal Party, which forms by far the largest section of the 
unattached half of the electorate. If the Liberals put up a 
large number of candidates, as they have announced their 
intention of doing, will this weaken either of the larger 
parties? It is commonly asserted that an effective inter- 
vention of the Liberal Party will (on the one side) divide the 
anti-Socialist vote and ensure a Labour victory, and (on the 
other side) divide the anti-Government vote and ensure a 
Conservative victory. Both of these things obviously 
cannot happen; and the figures seem to show that neither 
will happen. The great majority of Liberals, it would 
appear, will only vote for Liberal candidates, and will 
abstain from voting if this opportunity is denied them. 
The appearance of a large number of Liberal candidates 
might prevent some Liberals from voting for Conservatives, 
and others from voting for Labour candidates. It might 
also divert from both parties some of the wavering votes. 
But these diversions would be about equal on either side : 
they might lead to the election of more Liberals, but they 
would not affect the relative strength of the two larger 
patties. One thing alone might produce this result. There 
is very strong resentment among the 4,000,000 Liberals at 
the way in which they are silenced or disfranchised by the 
existing electoral system. If either of the larger parties, 
recognising that Liberals hold the balance (as they un- 
doubtedly do in a multitude of constituencies), were to give 
a definite pledge to support a measure of proportional repre- 
sentation, it is probable that the result would be to swing the 
Liberal vote to that side in all constituencies where there 
were no Liberal candidates, and even in some where there 
were Liberal candidates; and this might have a decisive 
effect. 

It appeats likely that in the next election the Conservatives 
will return to power, with a greatly reduced majority. The 
pendulum will continue to swing, as always, against the 
Government in power; and, since a small shift of votes, 
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under our electoral system, can produce quite disproportionate 
results, the Labour Party will gain a solid majority at the 
following election, unless the Liberal Party regains strength, 
and the electoral system is reformed. 


Ramsay Murr. 
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JAPAN MOVES FORWARD 
By O. M. GREEN 


IN one month Japan has virtually established a protectorate 
over a province of North China containing 32,000,000 people, 
and just twice as large as England and Wales, and over 
another one much larger in Inner Mongolia: in neither will 
any Chinese official henceforward function, nor Chinese 
troops be stationed, without Japan’s permission. No diplo- 
matic casuistry can cover up this flagrant violation of the 
Nine-Power {Treaty : you cannot bludgeon your way into 
another country to dictate how a large piece of it shall be 
administered, and maintain any pretence of respecting that 
country’s ‘ sovereignty and territorial integrity.’ Even those 
who held that Japan ‘ had a. case’ in Manchuria are shocked, 
But not a voice has been raised in protest. 

To begin with a brief recapitulation of events, Towards 
the end of last January a sharp encounter between Chinese 
and Japanese forces took place on the borders of Jehol (the 
south-west province of Manchukuo) and Chahar, almost due 
north of Peking. Both sides, of course, accused the other, 
and the exact state of affairs has never been made known. 

The outburst died down almost as quickly as it had flared 
up, and it was announced that negotiations would immediately 
be begun between Nanking and Tokyo for the adjustment of 
all outstanding differences. This announcement caused great 
uneasiness in China and abroad. Among other reports, it 
was asserted that Japan was aiming at tutning out the thirty 
or forty technical advisers lent to China by the League, and 
all the German officers borrowed by General Chiang Kai-shek 
for the training of his armies, and replacing them by Japanese. 
Tokyo denied this, saying that Japan’s only purpose was that 
China should stamp out the remnants of anti-Japanese 
propaganda and boycott, agree to repay the Nishihara loans 
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in default since 1918, and settle various commercial and tariff 
questions. Foreigners in the Far East, however, are con- 
vinced that Japan does desire to introduce a number of 
Japanese advisers in the Nanking Ministries and, most 
particularly, to get hold of the Inspector-Generalship of 
Customs, a post always held by a British subject. The 
counsels of a Japanese adviser, as Manchukuo has shown, are 
not lightly to be rejected. 

On the other hand, Mr. Hirota, an exceptionally able and 
resolute Foreign Minister, realises, what the soldiers ignore 
ot deride, that Japan cannot indefinitely go on flouting the 
world at large in pursuit of medieval dreams of conquest in 
Asia. Speaking in the Diet on January 22, Mr. Hirota 
emphasised that it was far more important for Japan to 
convince Russia and China that she had no aggressive designs 
on them than to talk navies with America. In spite of 
frontier ‘incidents’ between the Soviet and Manchukuo, 
Mr. Hirota had already brought about a marked improvement 
in Russo-Japanese relations; and, as the spring advanced, 
the two capitals seemed to be moving towards a better 
understanding. In the middle of May the Japanese Minister 
in China was raised to the rank of ambassador; and it was 
further pointed out that this step had actually been decided 
on some years ago, its fulfilment merely being postponed for 
the propitious moment that had now arrived. 

In a despatch of June 24 The Times Tokyo correspondent 
commented on the remarkable freedom with which Japanese 
generals, colonels, and majors dictate their demands to the 
Chinese authorities, entirely disregarding the usual diplomatic 
channels. Yet more extraordinary was the spectacle of a 
couple of colonels and a major going to Mr. Hirota to express 
their displeasure at the elevation of the Japanese Minister in 
China, even though the Minister of War had given it his 
approval. Translate this into the terms of Whitehall and 
Downing Street and imagine the uproar! But the complete 
independence of the army and navy in the Japanese Constitu- 
tion, with responsibility to the Emperor and no one else, is 
well known. In February last the Chinese averred that the 
army had given Mr. Hirota a time limit until June in which 
to show definite results. That prophecy has been fulfilled 


with singular accuracy. 
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A particularly intransigent part of the army is the 
Kuantung command, which since last October has virtually 
got the control of Manchukuo’s affairs into its own hands, 
ousting the former civilian element. ‘There was undoubtedly 
a great deal of anti-Japanese agitation in Hopei (formerly 
Chihli), a reaction against the Japanising tendencies of 
Nanking. Two pro-Japanese Chinese editors had been 
murdered at Tientsin, and it was alleged that the Kuomintang 
organisations and ‘ blue shirts’ (the new Chinese Fascists) 
were stirring up the bandits in Manchukuo. On May 29 the 
Kuantung army suddenly launched fourteen demands at 
General Ho Ying-chin, Nanking’s regent in Peking; on 
June 9, finding the answer to these demands unsatisfactory, 
they added another six; on June 12 they presented further 
demands extending the field of operations into Inner Mon- 
golia, where it was alleged that the Chinese General Sung 
Che-yuan—the only one, be it observed, who had put up any 
real resistance to the Japanese invasion of Jehol in 1933—had 
been inciting anti-Japanese disorders in Jehol and in the 
demilitarised zone south of the Great Wall, and (still more 
heinous crime) had detained and insulted some Japanese 
officers, travelling in plain clothes, on some charge of irregu- 
larity in their passports. 

No one but the few who saw them knows exactly what 
all the Japanese demands contained. The results have been 
plaintoall. General Yu Hsueh-chung, Governor of Hopei— 
a most able official, much liked by both Chinese and foreigners 
—was removed, his three divisions were marched away from 
Tientsin to Shensi, the Mayor of Tientsin and several other 
officers resigned, all Kuomintang organisations and ‘ blue 
shirts’ wete suppressed; and in Chahar, General Sung 
Che-yuan was dismissed, his troops also removed, and 
Japanese were given freedom to travel about the province as 
they pleased. There were also apologies, and an under- 
taking that only officials acceptable to the Japanese should 
henceforward be appointed. But one notable feature must 
not be overlooked. The Japanese had always declared that 
they sought no extension of the demilitarised zone inside the 
Great Wall, the border of which runs diagonally from a few 
miles north-east of Peking to a few miles east of Tientsin. 
But on July 4 came the news that this zone was to be extended 
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seventy miles westward. The exact delimitation is not yet 
clear, but it looks uncommonly as if Peking and Tientsin 
would now come within the zone. Once more, as so often, 
the thing which Japan strenuously denies to-day is to-morrow 
the accomplished fact. Another significant event may be 
noted. On June 2 Mr. Hirota, accompanied by the Premier, 
obtained an audience with the Emperor, undoubtedly to 
protest against the atmy’s ruthless upsetting of his policy of 
conciliation. On June’7 Prince Kan-in, Chief of the General 
Staff, was also received by the Emperor. Events have shown 
which counsels prevailed. 

One item of news passed unnoticed; yet it gives us a 
guide to the real cause of the Kuantung army’s outbreak and 
its most immediate purpose. On May 31 Prince Teh Wang, 
chief leader of the Inner Mongols, arrived in Peking to seek 
advice: three days before, a Japanese colonel had arrived at 
Prince Teh’s palace by aeroplane to demand ground for an 
aerodrome, wireless station, site for a branch of the Kuantung 
army headquarters, and the removal of the Mongol Political 
Council to a point near Jehol, where it would be more 
immediately under the Japanese eye. ‘Ten days later Prince 
Teh went home again, realising that there was no help to be 
had from either Peking or Nanking. Readers of the Nine- 
teenth Century and After will recall the vivid and important 
description published last February of the revivalist fervour 
which is shaking all Mongolia. Prince Teh, its leader, is an 
active, magnetic personality, now in the middle thirties, who 
speaks Chinese as fluently as Mongol and is well read in the 
Chinese classics, and drives a motor car as readily as he rides 
a horse over the Mongolian plains. ‘The Japanese have been 
watching him closely for some time. ‘The obstacle to reunion 
among the Mongols is that Outer Mongolia is completely 
sovietised—almost, indeed, a part of the U.S.S.R.; while not 
only do the Inner Mongols continue under the governance of 
their hereditary princes, but about 2,000,000 of them—that is, 
half the entire Mongol people—live inside the borders of 
Manchukuo. 

When the Emperor Kang Té was reinstated on the 
throne of Manchukuo it was generally thought to be only a 
question of time before the Inner Mongols would spon- 
2 “Mongolia and Manchukuo,’ by Geoffrey Hudson. 
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taneously joinhim, Their loyalty, as pointed out in the article 
mentioned above, was always to the Manchu emperors— 
whom they had helped to conquer China in 1644—never to 
the Chinese. But in recent months, as the Japanese grip on 
the administration of Manchukuo has been extended rather 
than relaxed, the Inner Mongols have tended to turn away 
from the Japanese connexion, and are now in an uncertain 
state of mind which the Japanese cannot tolerate. 

In conjunction with these events must be noted the rapid 
advance of Russian influence in Central Asia. Outer Mon- 
golia’s condition has already been mentioned. In the past 
eleven years it has been penetrated through and through with 
Soviet ideology and material development. In June a 
telegram from Berlin stated that the Soviet had concluded a 
new agreement with Outer Mongolia under which it was to 
supply the Mongols with arms and munitions and be allowed 
to build a railway through their domains. It is generally 
allowed that the Russians have treated the Outer Mongols 
well and wisely, and that the pupils look to their masters for 
everything. In addition, the Russians have now gained an 
equal ascendancy in Sinkiang, or Chinese Turkestan, an ex- 
tremely fertile region of much natural wealth, which lies at the 
end of the long horn which Kansu, the most north-westerly 
province of China, thrusts out between Outer Mongolia 
and Tibet. In the confused civil wars which rent Sinkiang 
during 1932-33 the Chinese governor called in the Russians 
to help him, and he has not been able to get rid of them. 

The extreme north-west and west of China are still very 
much a ‘no-man’s land.’ Here the Central Government’s 
power is at its weakest. Motor roads are. being driven 
through the wastes on which formerly the excruciating 
springless Peking cart and the mule litter were the only — 
conveyances ; and a service of aeroplanes flies regularly to 
Kansu’s ancient frowning capital, Lanchow. But Kansu is 
an enormous province, riddled with jealous factions and 
petty generals. In Shensi to the east and Szechuan to the 
south the Chinese Communist hordes, driven out of Central 
China by General Chiang Kai-shek, are virulent. There is 
thus a very real danger that the Soviet’s agents may work 
down through Kansu to join the Reds in Shensi and Szechuan, 
perhaps to set up a new Red State like that which in Kiangsi 
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defied Nanking for so many years and in 1930-31 dominated 
the best parts of the Yangtze Valley. 

For Japan this situation has both political and economic 
importance. Her well-known dread of ‘ dangerous thoughts ’ 
—the Japanese euphemism for Communist propaganda—could 
never allow her to tolerate the too-near approach of Russian 
influence. All nationalist movements in Mongolia are 
preceded by civil war to decide which faction shall impose 
its will on the rest. There are signs that such a conflict may 
even now be brewing—for example, the invasion of Inner 
Mongolia around Lake Boir last January, when the Japanese, 
metaphorically, dropped everything and ran to drive out the 
invader. Ifa civil war did occur, the position of Russia and 
Japan as patrons of either party would be most delicate. The 
report of July 6 from Moscow that the Kuantung army was 
demanding the right to keep a military consul in Outer 
Mongolia, with a private telegraph wire of his own to 
Manchukuo and a staff of observers free to move about the 
country, was sufficiently corroborated by the Japanese 
Foreign Office on July 24 to show the extreme delicacy of the 
situation. One can hardly imagine that Japan seeks to 
dominate Outer Mongolia. That seems too vast a scheme, 
and the Russians are too firmly established there. It is 
enough for her to possess Inner Mongolia and to be able to 
keep watch on the doings of the Outer Mongols. 

Economically, it is to be noted that both Chahar and the 
next province westwards, Suiyuan, are rich in coal and iron, 
spurs lying out from the fields of Shansi, and that the prairies 
of Inner Mongolia are ideal ground for sheep and cattle (as 
Japan and Manchukuo are not), which could thus provide 
Japan with the wool and hides she must now buy in Australia. 
Small items of news from the Far East often mean much more 
than the big. Twice in July it was reported from Hsinking 
that the South Manchuria Railway, backed by the Kuantung 
army, was planning a North China industrial development 
company to assist the northern Chinese authorities to develop 
the coal of Shansi, oil of Shensi, iron of Chahar, textiles of 
Tientsin, salt pans of the Gulf of Pechili, and cotton and 
wheat of Hopei and Shantung. That is looking some 
distance ahead, but it is quite likely to be true. 

The raid on Hopei in early June thus appears as a 
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preliminary stage to a much more important and pressing 
undertaking—namely, to ensure a buffer State obedient to 
Japan’s will on her left flank while she carries through her 
designs on Inner Mongolia. By those who know the Far 
East best it is not believed that Japan seeks to absorb Hopei 
into Manchukuo, still less to reinstate the Emperor Kang Té 
on the throne of Peking. About a year ago there was some 
agitation among the young Manchu princes and some of the 
old Chinese imperialists for such a restoration. It would, of 
coutse, be gladly welcomed by the Peking populace for the 
wealth it would bring ; and the northern Chinese have never 
had any enthusiasm for a republic. But Japan rejected the 
scheme and would almost certainly do so again. It would 
involve her in enormous expense and responsibilities, and 
might even at last arouse America in armed intervention 
against her. Once more to mention one of those little straws, 
which may herald the approach of a very great wind, there 
was a report in June that Marshal Yen Hsi-shan of Shansi 
was preparing to form a b/oc of Shansi, Shensi, Hopei, Chahar 
and Suiyuan, under Japanese patronage. Yen was for many 
years known as ‘ the Model Tuchun ’ of China, administering 
his province conspicuously well. He helped the Nationalists 
to conquer Peking in 1928, then quarrelled with and fought 
against them in 1930, was defeated, and retired to his old 
province, which he has since governed really as his own 
kingdom. The scheme now attributed to him is not im- 
possible—after all, he has to live near the Japanese and has 
no love for Nanking—and it would provide a very convenient 
‘handling company ’ for the Kuantung army. 

To turn now to China—apparently as hypnotised and 
hopeless before Japan as a rabbit stalked by a weasel. It is 
true that the story of Manchukuo has taught China the 
uselessness of appealing to the League of Nations : 


To raise your voice and call for nurse, 
Can only make the matter worse. 


But the Chinese are past masters in the art of falling back in 
order to come again with better effect. Was not their 
capital, in the days of the Sungs, pushed back to Kueilin in 
the far south? And, paradoxically, the readiness with which 
Japan’s demands in Hopei could be accepted and executed is 
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the sign of a strong Government, able to enforce its will, 
Under a weak Government, like one of those of the past 
eighteen years, there would have been explosions all over 
China, ‘punitive expeditions’ against ‘the traitors’ in 
Nanking, formation of corps of amazons and ‘ dare-to-dies,’ 
civil strife galore. None of these things has happened. 
Even the sentencing of the editor of a Chinese paper at 
Shanghai to fourteen months’ imprisonment for offensive 
allusions to the Emperor of Japan caused no more than an 
uproar in court. And the Shanghai mob can be particularly 
fierce and unruly. 

No understanding of recent events nor light on the future 
is possible unless it is realised that the Chinese Government 
is very different from what it was three or four years ago. 
Japanese propagandists are for ever repeating that there is no 
effective or responsible Government in China. But nothing 
could be further from the facts. It is true that large regions 
of the west and north are still outside Nanking’s full control, 
and that in the five southern provinces the final say rests with 
Canton. Even within Nanking’s special area—the nine 
central provinces—there remains much to be set right, 
contumacy of local officials to be overcome, illegal taxation 
to be suppressed, peasantry ruined by civil war and Com- 
munism to be set on their feet. The Chinese admit all this 
frankly ; they merely reply by asking us to compare the 
prestige and achievements of the present Government with 
those of any of its predecessors. ‘The reply is unanswerable. 

The turning-point dates from May 1932, when Nanking 
made a formal declaration that henceforward it would fight 
no mote civil wars (except against the Communists) but would 
concentrate on the restoration of its own special sphere and 
leave other areas temporarily to their own devices. This is 
in accordance with all the practice of Chinese history. No 
emperor, founding a new dynasty, ever conquered all China 
at once: he began in one province and gradually extended 
his authority. In 1931 Nanking had appointed a National 
Economic Council, to take charge of the whole work of 
restoration, and it obtained a large number of expert advisers 
from the League of Nations. It is not to be supposed that 
their work has been faultless. Some of them have had their 
heads too much in the air, their feet too little on the homely 
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soil of China. And thete is always the inertia of local officials 
and the deadly custom of ‘ spoils of office’ to hamper reform. 
Nevertheless, in spite of repeated disappointments inevit- 
able in so huge a task, the amount of solid work done is 
truly remarkable: some 30,000 miles of new roads made, 
along which motor omnibuses trundle, with many a break- 
down—but who cates in patient China >—bringing light and 
a new sense of national community into dark corners; new 
railways built and old ones repaired ; public works started ; 
broad roads driven through ancient rabbit-warrens of cities ; 
electric light installed; aeroplane services flying between 
north and south, east and west ; hospitals built and hygienic 
campaigns eagerly prosecuted; and a teal effort made to 
balance budgets and cut down the fatal practice of perpetually 
borrowing for current expenses. Best of all, perhaps, is the 
revival of Confucian teaching now seen in many places, even 
in radical Canton, Always in China’s history a revival of 
Confucianism has coincided with national renascence. It is 
not for nothing that the Sage’s birthday has been put back 
among festivals to be kept nationally; and the famous ‘ New 
Life’ movement, with a few additions borrowed from 
American Methodism, is fundamentally pure Confucianism. 
The danger-point is that the whole system depends over- 
much on the genius and determination of General Chiang 
Kai-shek. Born in Chékiang, at the mouth of the Yangtze, 
in 1886, he was trained as a soldier at Paotingfu and in Japan. 
He joined himself to Dr. Sun Yat-sen at an early stage, was 
eventually sent by him to study military tactics in Moscow, 
where he probably learnt also his detestation of Bolshevism, 
and returned to lead the Nationalist armies from Canton to 
the Yangtze in 1926. It was he who subsequently took the 
lead in driving out the Russians, and he has undoubtedly been 
largely responsible for ridding the Nanking Government of 
its early extravagances and clumsy complications. A soldier 
of very high order, he also has the makings of a real states- 
man. He has the rare gift of sticking to one purpose at a 
time, of keeping his own counsel ; and what he ptomises to 
do he does to the utmost of his power. He has been 
repeatedly accused of being pro-Japanese, the truth being 


‘that he knows that China is powerless to fight Japan and that 


her real enemies are within. As he tells his fellow-country- 
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men, China cannot resist external aggression until she has set 
her own house in order. There can be no doubt that he gave 
way to Japan in Hopei and Chahar at once, because he knew 
that impotent resistance would only make things worse, and 
because he is primarily intent on the resuscitation of those 
parts of China which he can control. 

It is the fixed belief of the Chinese that Japan will never 
let them alone to make an orderly and peaceful China. In 
all their civil wars, they say, there have been Japanese intriguers 
on both sides. These statements cannot altogether be 
rejected. When on June 28 some rebel troops, revolting 
against the surrender to Japan, unsuccessfully attacked 
Peking, Japanese were captured among them ; and the rebel 
Chinese are stated to have been armed with Japanese rifles 
and machine-guns. Still more suspicious was the mutiny 
and flight from Canton, on June 15, of the cruisers Haichi and 
Haishen, which then took refuge in Hongkong and subse- 
quently passed over to Nanking. The Chinese explanation 
is—Japanese intrigue, the purpose of the plot being to make 
strife between Canton and Nanking. It is certainly a curious 
coincidence that, only two or three days before the cruisers’ 
flight, General Chan Chai-tong, the unctrowned King of 
Canton, had spontaneously made a public, fervent declaration 
of loyalty to Nanking, pledging himself to support her in the 
dark days that had befallen. 

More than in most countries, the foreign policy of Japan 
has to be interpreted in the light of her internal conditions. 
Her industrial development and the immense wealth garnered 
by her merchants and financiers during the World War have 
brought her to a crisis at least as great as that of the Meiji 
revolution in 1868—on the one side the old samurai class of 
army and navy, on the other the sarikin (the nouveaux riches). 
The struggle is complicated by the perpetually neglected and 
bankrupt state of the peasantry, the ineptitude (to use a mild 
word) of the Diet, the numbers of students who can find no 
work to repay the cost of their college training, the decay of 
family authority among youths and girls who flock to the 
factories of Osaka and Nagoya, the almost fanatic Japanese 
patriotism, which can even prompt the attempted assassination 
of an editor for daring to suggest the visit of an American 
baseball team to Japan, the popular resentment against the 
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West, which in Japanese eyes has ever been the oppressor and 
has no rightful place in Asia. 

Finance causes anxiety. The current budget amounts to 
the huge total of 2,190,644,000 yen, of which 750,357,000 yen 
must be met by borrowing ; and next year the navy is demand- 
ing an additional 170,000,000 yen. In June Mr. Takahashi, 
the Finance Minister, told the National Policy Council plainly 
that this could not go on; new loans are becoming mote and 
mote difficult to place. 

A fact of great importance was the dismissal on July 16 of 
General Mazaki, one of the three biggest men in the Japanese 
army, followed by the supersession of hundreds of ‘ politically 
minded ’ officers who were the mainspring of the Chauvinist 
movement in North China, This purge has been whole- 
heartedly welcomed by the Japanese Press as a triumph for 
the moderates, which ought to affect Japan’s foreign policy. 

It may be that the mission to China of Sir Frederick Leith 
Ross, the British Treasury expert, may open up a solution of 
all the problems here noted. He goes ostensibly to see in 
_what way China can be helped out of the financial troubles 
into which America’s silver-buying has plunged her. But 
finance and politics can never be dissevered in China, and by 
wise diplomacy the mission might bring healing to many 
sores. The greatest obstacle to harmony in the Far East is 
suspicion—by Japan of the West, of the West and China of 
Japan. ‘Till that is swept away there can be no peace. Sir 
Frederick Leith Ross’s mission is meant to show that Great 
Britain intends to take that part in the Far East to which her 
great interests there entitle her, as also to put heart into the 
Chinese. But equally it will be his duty to convince the 
Japanese that we have no idea of bolstering up China against 
them or denying their legitimate interests. To bring Japan 
into peaceful co-operation for the general welfare of the Far 
East is the only practical course. China, given a fair chance, 
will ‘make good.’ And a united China will never be a 
bellicose China, but a friendly people in whose enormous 
markets there will be room for all. 


O. M. GREEN. 
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KASHMIR: PAST, PRESENT AND FUTURE 
By Mrs. LorIMER 


THE lovely valley of Kashmir, roughly too miles in length 
and 60 in width, contains some of the most fertile land on 
earth, and has long been famed for its unrivalled beauty. 
It forms an irregular ellipse lying over 5000 feet above sea 
level, ringed in by mighty mountain ranges. The great snow- 
clad barrier of the Pir Panjal, 10,000 to 15,000 feet, separates 
Kashmir from the plains of India, while on the north rise 
the wild and barren outliers of the Hindu Kush and Kara- 
koram, over which peep the snows of such great peaks as 
Haramuk and Nanga Parhat. Through the valley meander 
the great Jhelum and its tributary waters, widening into the 
Wular and several minor lakes. The rich green fields of rice 
and wheat and maize are diversified in season by stretches 
of golden mustard or purple saffron, by rich orchards laden 
with blossom or with fruit, and, above all, by stately avenues 
of poplar, graceful groves of willow, and groups of spreading 
chenérs—those glorious plane trees which Kashmir owes to 
the bounty and foresight of the Mogul emperors of India 
who made Kashmir their favourite recreation ground. They 
had learnt from Persia a love of grass lawns and formal 
gardens, with flowers and playing fountains and summet- 
houses built over running streams. And still, after 300 
years, the grounds of the Bagh i Nishat and Shalimar keep 
green the memory of Jehéngir and his immortal Nur Mahal. 
In striking contrast to India, Kashmir has been jealous 
of her past and diligent in recording it, and the historian has 
stores of native material for the basis of his research. The 
eatly Hindu dynasties who held sway until the middle of the 
fourteenth century left their records not only on the written 
page but in magnificent stone temples, which not all the 
iconoclastic zeal of their Muhammadan successors was able 
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wholly to blot out. There remain lovely ruins of cut lime- 
stone, dating from the third to the eighth century, to demon- 
strate that the ancient Kashmiris fully deserved the name by 
which the Indians knew them—‘ The Architects.’ Their 
architecture is their own, entirely distinct from the Buddhist 
and Hindu architecture of India, and to a Western eye equally 
impressive and incompatably more beautiful. It owes to 
Greek influence its pediments, its fluted columns with base 
and shaft and capital—learnt, probably, from the Bactrian 
Greeks of Kabul. The priceless possession of plentiful 
timber, as well as stone, permitted the Kashmiris to adapt 
Greek forms to Buddhist and Hindu ritual and to a climate of 
winter rain and snow. Their pillars were spaced further apart 
than the Greek, their pediments pitched higher and their 
temples crowned with pyramidal roofs tapering to a single 
lotus blossom, while the interior walls were enriched with 
deep reliefs. Here their multifarious deities were depicted :. 
the three-faced eight-armed Vishnu, the river goddess Ganga, 
with het crocodile and the rest, along with many real-life 
figures of lovers in balconies, ascetics, huntsmen and dancing 
girls, many rich designs of bird and beast and flower, inter- 
woven with geometric patterns of great intricacy and beauty. 
Much excavation and restoration has been done under the 
direction of Sir John Marshall and his worthy Kashmir 
disciple, Mr. Ram Chandra Kak, author of The Ancient 
Monuments of Kashmir. The best preserved of these stone 
temples are at Awantipura and Martand, both within easy 
distance of Srinagar. 

Martand—vulgarly pronounced ‘ Mutton” by the Kashmiri 
of to-day—stands on a fine bluff 200 or 300 feet above the 
valley, commanding one of the most extensive and finest 
views in Kashmir. The full length of the rich valley is spread 
out below and the horizon closed by the serrated snows of 
the Pir Panjal. On this magnificent site, in the first half of 
the fifth century, King Ranaditya built his sacted Temple 
of the Sun—a massive rectangle 63 by 36 feet with blue 
limestone walls 9 feet thick. The walls are formed of gigantic 
finely-dressed blocks of stone, lightly mortared and held by 
iron clamps, the whole surface being covered with sculptured 
reliefs. No windows or skylights marred the stern solidity 
of the temple; the light from the entrance door sufficed. 
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By a stately flight of steps the worshipper ascended to a 
highly decorated chamber with a trefoil-headed niche con- 
taining a bust of the Hindu triad, while on the flanks of the 
entrance and on each of the side doors similar niches 
enshrined statues of other deities. Some two centuries later 
the great Kashmir conqueror Lalataditya enclosed the temple 
with a great wall 90 by 56 yards, round the inside of which a 
lovely cloister ran, whose shallow-fluted columns separated 
rows of trefoil-headed shrines. The number of columns was 
carefully calculated: 84 is a sacred number to the Hindus, 
representing the seven days of the week multiplied by the 
twelve signs of the zodiac. Three immense gateways, 
nearly as massive as the temple itself, gave ingress and egress 
to and from the court. 

The temple of Siva at Awantipura is in all essentials a 
smaller version of Martand, and much of its detail is better 
preserved ; but while these are the two outstanding remains 
of early Kashmir architecture, there ate a round dozen or 
more of smaller ruins which well repay attention and have 
many unique features of their own. Mr. Kak’s excavations 
of the site of Herwan have brought to light another style of 
Buddhist architecture immensely more primitive and yet 
apparently contemporary with the dressed-stone buildings of 
Martand. These are temples whose mud walls are beautifully 
faced with a diaper of pebbles, or of smooth boulder slabs 
framed in a setting of pebbles and small stones, their floors 
paved with self-coloured baked tiles bearing interesting 
reliefs and arranged in ingenious mosaic designs. India has, 
as yet, shown no other examples of this primitive yet beautiful 
building. 

With the inexhaustible supplies of water brought down by 
mountain torrents from the melting snows, the rich alluvial 
soil of the valley and its admirable climate, almost any crop 
will thrive ; but the Kashmiri’s heart is set on rice. Of this 
he grows no less than fifty-three varieties, and possesses an 
inherited genius for its cultivation that leaves him—as no 
less an authority than Sir Walter Lawrence has testified— 
nothing to learn in the matter. The rice fields are gently 
terraced and banked with low ridges of mud to retain the 
carefully-controlled flooding. After several ploughings, 
manute is carried in baskets from the byres, and then the 
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seed is sown either broadcast or in ‘ nurseries.’ When the 
shoots are about 2 inches high the laborious process of 
khushaba begins. ‘The rice seedlings are gathered in bundles, 
all weeds removed (and none but the eagle eye of a Kashmiri, 
trained to the business almost from the cradle, could at this 
stage detect grass from grain or this year’s rice from the self- 
sown shoots of last year’s crop, reckoned the most deadly 
weed of all), and every inch of soil diligently kneaded with 
foot and hand. When the porridge-like soil is judged ready, 
the seedlings are gently replanted in groups of three or five 
with a cushion of well-worked mud round the roots. No 
less than three times—feet and hands working below water, 
back bent double under a pitiless sun—the rice-grower 
painstakingly repeats this weary process. At length, unless 
untimely rain or snow at harvest-time robs him of his reward, 
a tich crop is reaped—teaped by hand and carried high on 
head or shoulder to the threshing floor. 

Meantime the orchard and garden claim attention. 
Enough fruit and vegetables are grown to serve for winter 
use as well as present need. The women help in field and 
garden, in carrying manure and harvest to and fro. In 
addition, they bear the ever-recurring burden of the annual 
baby, and the endless daily task of husking the rice that is 
the family’s staple food. Standing near the door of every 
house is the great mortar, hollowed either from stone or 
tree stump. Gripping the trunk of a small hawthorn tree as 
pestle, the woman rises on her toes and brings all the weight 
of her body down upon the grain. Again and yet again, 
till that batch of rice can be scooped into the winnowing- 
tray, and presently the ground all round is carpeted with fresh, 
clean chaff. Not until this process has been thrice repeated 
is the rice considered ready for the pot. In the intervals 
there are the cows to be milked, the butter to be made, the 
ducks and hens and last couple of babies to be tended. The 
preceding children contentedly and proudly bear a hand in 
whatever is going forward, and it is a pleasant sight to see 
them wielding their tiny poles, turn and turn about, as 
they help with the rice-pounding, or to watch toddlers 
driving the cows out to graze, or little girls with baskets 
balanced on their heads following their father to the fields. 
There is no need for kindergartens or Montessori schools 
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to teach the Kashmiri infant the co-ordination of hand and 
eye. 
The peasant’s house stands picturesquely amidst its 
trees and gardens, with wild itis clothing every vacant space. 
It is a three-tier building. Below are the byres, where cattle, 
sheep and goats are kraaled in winter to provide the treasured 
manure. Above are the living quarters, pleasantly if un- 
hygienically heated by the exhalations of the beasts below, 
and scrupulously unventilated. In the attic triangle of the 
roof, open at both ends to the air, the winter fodder of straw 
and dried leaves is stored, while the earthen roof, bearing a 
gay crop of grass and wild flowers, serves also to dry the 
vegetables and fruit. When winter comes to bring a welcome 
respite from field work it gives no opportunity for idleness ; 
the home-grown cotton and wool ate spun and woven into 
clothing and blankets, and osier withes are plaited into the 
innumerable baskets which, in the absence of carts and 
wheelbarrows, are the only means of conveyance. Strenuous 
and unending as is the peasant’s work, however, it is not 
performed under the strain and duress of factory clockings 
in and out. Any spare moment that can be snatched is 
spent prostrate, sleeping in the shade. The happy faces 
of the people, young and old, their ready laughter, their 
willing co-operation, give the impression that they are nearer 
the secret of true happiness than many more sophisticated 
folk. : 

Another humble class whose lives seem to be extremely 
satisfying are the boat-dwellers. All day long, up and down 
the Jhelum and its adjacent waterways, ply the laden barges 
that do the internal carrying trade of Kashmir. Grain, 
timber, hay, bricks or stone or sand are loaded in the centre. 
Men and women pass to and fro along the sides poling the 
heavy craft along, and often keeping time with a rhythmic 
chant. At the rear is the little hutch where the family sleep 
and cook and shelter. Behind it sits an old man, a child, or a 
woman with her baby at the breast, skilfully manipulating 
the heavy paddle that serves as tiller. On the roof-tree of 
the hutch, on the top of the load, children and infants play 
about, avoiding death by drowning with hereditary skill. 
On the open end stands the family hubble-bubble, the 
inevitable mortar, the tea-pot or samovar, beside which one 
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or another will be stretched asleep till the turn for work has 
come again. 

The idyllic life suggested by such sights and sounds has 
not been the Kashmiri’s lot in the past. Until very tecently 
he has been the helpless victim of flood and famine and 
pestilence, and the prey of human oppressors even more 
pitiless. In the bad old days it was assumed as an axiom that 
the cultivator existed only to be exploited. One of the 
eatly native Hindu kings laid it down in the eighth century 
that the country people must be oppressed and their style of 
living kept low lest the people of the town should suffer | 

The city of Srinagar, with its large population of artists 
and craftsmen who ministered to the luxury of the great (not 
to mention its professional paupers), expected and received 
an ample supply of cheap grain, whatever might be the hard- 
ships of the peasantry. Hordes of insatiable officials and tax- 
collectors battened on the luckless tiller of the soil, though 
little enough of what they squeezed from him found its 
legitimate way into the coffers of the State. It is estimated 
that under the Sikh domination nine-tenths of all agricultural 
produce was extorted, and the peasant was left to rear his 
family in semi-starvation on the coarsest tenth of his own 
crops; while he was forbidden to store any reserves, for- 
bidden even to reap his fields, without permission, however 
much they might be threatened by approaching rain. Things 
began to improve under the relatively enlightened rule of 
the latest of Kashmir’s conquerors, the Dogras; and yet 
when two successive bad harvests occurred in 1878 and 1879 
the famine that ensued was the worst in all the tragic history 
of Kashmir. True, as soon as he realised his subjects’ plight 
(which was not at once), the Maharajah Ranbir Singh did 
all that one man could by importing rice from India, over 
200 miles of roadless mountain country, at his own expense. 
But, like most Oriental despots, he had insufficient control 
ovet his underlings, who callously made their fortunes out 
of his relief measures and left the peasant to a hideous fate. 
This famine is believed to have cost the lives of three-fifths 
of the entire population, amid scenes of horror and misery 
better imagined than described. 

A reasoned and organised attempt to save the cultivator 
from his oppressors was made by the late Maharajah Pratab 
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Singh when he authorised Sir William Lawrence, a humane 
and experienced administrator lent by the Government of 
India, to make a survey of the valley and introduce a lenient 
and equitable cash revenue payment instead of the payment 
in kind, which lent itself to every conceivable extortion. 
Lawrence spent six years studying every inch of the valley, 
and has left a work of permanent historic value and human 
interest in his Valley of Kashmir. He introduced for the 
first time the conception of honesty into the public services 
of Kashmir, and insisted on revenue officials receiving 
adequate pay instead of being turned loose to plunder. 
After the Land Settlement the peasant’s burden was immensely 
lightened, and he enjoyed a great measure of security in spite 
of the intrusion of a new parasite—the money-lender. The 
post-war slump, however, and the general depression of 
world trade that followed, did not leave Kashmir unscathed, 
and the problem of maintaining cheap supplies for the city 
without the oppression of the cultivator became acute in 
1921. Various experiments in co-operative credit, etc., were 
tried without success, and for a time the old, evil custom of 
collection in kind was resorted to. Again the Maharajah 
called an experienced Indian administrator to his aid, and to 
Sir Bertrand Glancy belongs the credit of devising, in con- 
sultation with the Kashmir Government, a new method. 
The experiment was unique and daring, and has proved as 
brilliantly successful as it deserved to be. 

The Kashmir Valley Food Control Department was 
established in 1921 under the then heir-apparent, Sir Hari 
Singh, who four years later succeeded his uncle as Maharajah, 
and continues to give the department his whole-hearted 
support. Under the new system the collection of revenue in 
kind is completely and for ever abolished. In return all 
rice-growerts are asked to part with one-eighth of their crops 
at a generous price—twice the rate at which the rice is valued 
for purposes of revenue assessment. They are not only 
paid for this, but paid in advance (free of interest) in two 
instalments—so timed that ready money is put into the 
cultivator’s hand just at the moment when his revenue pay- 
ments fall due, thus relieving him of any necessity to have 
recourse to the money-lender. 

The department was happy in finding a modern Joseph 
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for its director in the person of Captain Wreford, a young 
officer trained in the Supply and Transport Department of 
the Government of India, who had already had experience 
of conditions in Kashmir. He has organised the collection 
and storage of the grain and its distribution by ration tickets 
to the householders of Srinagar with such minute care and 
wisdom, with so many checks and counter-checks, that 
peculation and profiteering are well-nigh impossible. Where 
any shadow of corruption is detected, the offender is imme- 
diately and ruthlessly dismissed. All employees of the depart- 
ment are generously paid, and receive in addition handsome 
bonuses, so that a position is not lightly forfeited. The 
ledgers and accounts are made up daily and continuously 
audited, with the result that the slightest discrepancy is at 
once manifest; and all transactions, weighings out or in, 
cash payments, etc., are made in the open in front of respon- 
sible witnesses, 

A visit to the State granaries is a most refreshing experi- 
ence. Forty great containers, each capable of holding close 
on 400 tons, are dotted about in an ex-royal garden with 
grass walks and stately trees and rows of willows. They are 
built of local wood, to a locally-evolved design, by local 
workmen, and fit into the landscape as no ferro-conctete 
silos could. So perfect are the arrangements for turnover of 
stocks, extermination of vermin, etc., that the total loss from 
all causes is less than two-thirds per cent. With further 
gtain stores in the city, the department is able to hold stores 
of over 22,000 tons, which amply guarantee the valley against 
fear of famine, and help to stabilise general prices in times of 
scarcity. In spite of the liberal wages paid to its large army 
of employees, the department has been from the first entirely 
self-supporting, and has even made an average profit of 5 per 
cent. per annum over the twelve years of its existence. When 
due reserves have been built up to meet every possible 
emergency, the entire balance is expended on works of public 
utility, the substitution of metalled roads for muddy lanes, 
and the improvement of waterside approaches. 

The peasant’s lot has not only been lightened by such 
administrative improvements, but by an excellent State 
medical service, inaugurated by the late Maharajah and steadily 
advancing under the direction of its two successive British 
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directors, Colonel Hugo and Colonel Millar, both of the 
Indian Medical Service. ‘The people prove intelligently 
responsive to the benefits of inoculation and vaccination, 
which have greatly lessened the virulence of the recurrent 
outbreaks of plague, cholera and small-pox which used to 
tage unchecked ; while ideas of personal cleanliness and of 
sanitation ate gradually, if slowly, penetrating a population 
notorious for its carelessness in such matters. The Church 
Missionary Hospital and Schools gave an honourable lead to 
the State in this form of education ; and Kashmir’s hope of 
producing native officials with high principles and standards 
of integrity rests mainly on the ‘ Biscoe Boys,” trained in the 
mission schools to Boy Scout ideals of hard work and dis- 
interested public service. Under an autocracy, so relatively 
enlightened and benevolent, the Kashmiri’s life is now any- 
thing but an unhappy one ; and it is natural to inquire why 
the Maharajah’s throne should have rocked undet the political 
disturbances of 1931, which were appeased only by the promise 
that the ruler would * endeavour in the near future to associate 
his people with himself in the legislative and administrative 
functions of the State.’ 

Jammu and Kashmir is in area the largest of the Indian 
States ; its population is 3,500,000, 77 per cent. of whom are 
Muhammadans, engaged for the most part in agriculture. 
Since the middle of the fourteenth century, when its native 
Hindu princes were driven out by the Muhammadan sultans, 
Kashmir has been continuously subject to foreign, autocratic 
tule—Mogul, Pathan, Sikh succeeding each other down 
the centuries, each more oppressive than the last. Finally, 
neatly 100 yeats ago the great Gulab Singh, the Dogra 
monarch of Jammu, with the consent of the Government 
of India, made himself ruler of the joint State of Jammu 
and Kashmir. The present Hindu (Dogtra) dynasty com- 
pares, as the above pages have indicated, most favourably 
with its predecessors, and has turned an increasingly sym- 
pathetic ear to the claims of its Muhammadan subjects. 

This very security from oppression, however, the increase 
of education, the rise in the standard of living, all tended to 
promote political self-consciousness. This was fostered by 
the example of India’s progress towards self-government, 
and unscrupulous agitators within and without the State 
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did not hesitate to exploit the situation for their own 
ends. 

A contributory factor must not be ignored. As long as 
trade was booming the Muslims were prosperous arid had 
no wish to exchange their own occupations for Government 
employment. Evil days came with the post-war slump, and 
they woke up to the fact that the Hindus had a practical 
monopoly of well-paid posts. It was not unnatural that 
they should demand a fair share of the spoils. Before 
apptoaching the thorny task of constitution-making the 
Maharajah wisely accepted the establishment of an impartial 
Commission to inquire into the genuine grievances of his 
Muhammadan subjects. The Commission, under the chair- 
manship of Sir Bertrand Glancy (the same distinguished and 
experienced Indian civil servant already mentioned), collected 
evidence and laid bate real hardships of many kinds, mainly 
telating to questions of land and revenue, the secularisation 
of mosques, and the methods of appointment and promotion 
in the State services. Promptly and generously these grievances 
were tackled, the Maharajah in many cases going beyond 
the findings of the Commission and satisfying all informed 
observets that the Muslim population is getting fair play. 

The Constitution was the next thing! to consider.. The 
extremists demanded that since 77 per cent. of the population 
were Muhammadan, therefore 77 per cent. of all seats in the 
future Assembly and 77 per cent. of all Government posts 
should be immediately and at once allotted to their co- 
teligionists. This was, of course, a reductio ad absurdum of 
the principle of counting heads without regard to their 
contents. ;' 

The great majority of the Muhammadan population are 
illiterate peasants, and the level of education among such 
Muhammadans as are not illiterate is far lower than that 
prevailing among the Hindus. If the request had been 
literally granted, it would have meant that 1 in every 32 
literate Muslims would hold a Government post, as against 
1 in every 450 literate Hindus. The root grievance of the 
Muhammadans is one which only they themselves can 
remedy—their own low educational standards. The State is 
giving every assistance in its power by founding new schools 
and encouraging education to enable them to qualify for a 
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larger measure of employment. Meantime the public services 
have been drastically overhauled and reorganised. Seniority 
and merit are now the sole qualifications for appointment 
and promotion, and (as far as it is humanly possibly to do so) 
‘influence’ is ruled out. Far from discrimination being 
exercised against Muhammadans, the Muslim is now preferred 
—not, one feats, without some injustice to the Hindu—and in 
all fresh recruitment every effort is being made to enlist all 
available Muhammadans. 

As soon as these urgent matters had been disposed of, a 
Conference was called (again under the presidency of Sir 
Bertrand Glancy) to study the question of constitutional 
reform. General lines were laid down and suggestions made 
for the framework of the new Constitution. The Maharajah 
then took the definite step of appointing a Franchise Com- 
mittee, consisting of four able and representative members 
(one Hindu, one Muhammadan, one Sikh, and one English- 
man). This is not the place to recapitulate the details of the 
Constitution which have already been before the public, but a 
few notes on important points which might escape the 
uninitiated reader may not be amiss. 

Responsibility for government still rests—as for some 
time it clearly must—with His Highness the Maharajah and 
the Ministers appointed by him, but the creation of a 
Representative Assembly redeems the promise that his people 
should be associated with him in the government. The fact 
must not be forgotten that the Kashmiri is entirely devoid of 
political experience and tradition. The chief value of the 
Assembly will be that it provides him with the opportunity 
of acquiring these as a stepping-stone to enlarged powers. 
It will function first and foremost as a training-ground for 
the politicians and statesmen of the future. In British India 
it was considered prudent that the Legislative Assembly 
should have an official majority of thirty-seven to thirty-two, 
but the Maharajah and his advisers courageously decided in 
favour of an unofficial majority. 

The Jammu and Kashmir Assembly is to consist of 
seventy-five members, only twelve of whom will be officials. 
Since, however, the majority of members will be wholly 
inexperienced, the powers of the Assembly will at first be 
administrative only. Executive power and the control of 
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finance will rest with the Council of Ministers. The influence 
of the Assembly on these matters, however, though indirect, 
will neverthelsss be considerable. It is given the fullest 
powers of debate and discussion, of asking questions and 
passing resolutions. The full light of publicity will thus be 
turned on every action of the Ministers, and it is clear that 
no Government could stand out for long against wise and 
reasoned criticism. 

Indian experience has shown that questions may easily 
be monopolised by insincere and windy question-mongers. 
A wise provision allots, therefore, to each member the right 
to ask one question only per day. If any member decides not 
to avail himself of his right, the ‘ vacant’ question is to be 
balloted for; but in no circumstances may one member ask 
more than three questions in one day. Members of the 
Assembly are not to draw salaries, but will receive an 
allowance of so much for every day’s attendance, plus their 
actual travelling expenses. To forestall the temptation— 
which Indian experience has shown to be irresistible—wilfully 
to prolong the session, a maximum total allowance is fixed, 
and excess days will not be paid for. 

The practical questions confronting the Franchise Com- 
mittee were many and intricate. The Hindu community is 
far from being homogeneous : it comprises the land-owning 
aristocrats; the Kashmir pundits; the Kashmir traders, 
non-Kashmiri by origin, and hence styled ‘ domiciled 
Hindus’; the Rajputs and Dogras of Jammu; the peasant 
Méghs, technically reckoned among the depressed classes, 
and very probably the survivors of an aboriginal race, some 
of whom account themselves Hindu and some not ; finally, 
the inevitable vocationally-depressed classes. 

The Muslim community is no less heterogeneous: the 
Sunnis, who fall into two hostile factions (whose differences 
at times provoke setious rioting) ; the Shiahs, who love the 
Sunnis much as the Greek Catholic loves the Roman; the 
Chibs, a Dogra tribe converted to Islam ; the Muslim tribes 
of Mirpur and Poonch, who are, again, curiously divided 
into two camps—first, the cultivators proper who have 
remained faithful to their husbandry, and secondly, the 
landless. adventurers who have left their homes to take 
service in the British Army. 
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Further afield, amongst the mountain fringes of Kashmir 
proper, are the lamaistic Buddhists of Ladakh and the simple 
hillmen of the Gilgit Agency, who speak four or five distinct 
languages and, though all Muhammadans, are divided into 
Sunnis, Shiahs and Maulais (ot Ismailis, the followers of the 
Agha Khan). 

It was cleat from the first that, while certain groups and 
communities were sufficiently homogeneous and concen- 
trated to be able to exercise a vote, some principle other 
than election must be brought into play if scattered and small 
minorities were to be at all fairly represented. Someone, in 
fact, must nominate a representative for them. The Assembly 
of seventy-five consists, therefore, of thirty-three elected 
members only (twenty-one Muslim, ten Hindu, and two 
Sikh); twelve official members ; fourteen membets nomi- 
nated by the Maharajah to safeguard the rights and interests 
of the minorities indicated above; and, lastly, sixteen State 
councillors. ‘These last (of whom eight will be Hindus, 
seven Mussulmans, and one a Sikh) will be members of the 
landed aristocracy, whose knowledge, influence and prestige 
will give stability and dignity to the Assembly, and who, 
instead of being segregated in an Upper House, will be 
brought into personal contact with their humbler fellow- 
countrymen and learn at first hand to understand and 
sympathise with the problems and conditions of their life. 
They will hold office for four and a half years, whereas the 
other members will hold office only for three, the lifetime of 
ane Assembly. In this way they will supply an element of 
continuity which the inexperienced Assembly will greatly 
need. 

The Franchise Committee had the responsible task of 
drawing up rules of procedure for the Council of Ministers, 
who will work as a team comparable to the British Cabinet, 
for the conduct of the Assembly and of the elections. In 
all this pioneer work it was fortunate in being able to avail 
itself of the knowledge and wisdom of its English member, 
Sir Ivo Elliott, who brought with him a wide experience 
acquited during ten years of working in Indian Councils 
both before and after the Reforms. 

Every detail has been carefully worked out to meet the 
individual conditions of Kashmir and the needs of an elec- 
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torate the bulk of whom can neither read nor write. The 
first general basis of the right to vote is a property qualifica- 
tion. In rural areas every landowner who pays 305. 4 year 
land tax is entitled to a vote, and in the towns every owner 
of a house worth £4;—from which it may be deduced that 
house properties are cheaper and land taxes lower than in 
England. This is calculated to yield a relatively small number 
of voters in the scattered country districts and a relatively 
large number in urban areas where political consciousness is 
more developed. In Srinagar, for instance, there will be 
some 24,000 voters out of 40,000 adult males. That no small 
village may be shut out from a share in the elections, an 
ex-officio vote has, however, been awarded to every village 
headman and to every recognised religious teacher—whether 
the pujéri of the temple, the gayi or imdm of the mosque, or 
the Christian padre of whatever Church. Education is 
definitely encouraged by the award of a vote to every school- 
master, to every person who has passed the ‘ middle school,’ 
to every practising lawyer and doctor, whether the latter is 
qualified on European lines or is a vaid working in the tradi- 
tion of Sanskrit medicine or a Aakim faithful to the precepts 
of Greek therapy. 

The first elections were held in September 1934, and the 
first session of the Assembly met in the following October. 
The smoothness with which the polling was carried out, the 
lack of political disturbance at the elections, the readiness of 
candidates to stand and the eagerness of voters to vote, the 
dignity of the subsequent debates in the Assembly, all were a 
surprise to the most optimistic, and bore eloquent testimony 
to Sir Ivo Elliott’s practical wisdom and constructive fore- 
sight. All lovers of Kashmir and of her industrious and 
gifted people will sincerely hope that the good omens of this 
first meeting of the Maharajah with his people in parliament 
assembled presage their joint success in government, which 
has hitherto been the hereditary and exclusive responsibility 
of the royal house. 

E, O. Lormer. 
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EDUCATION AT HOME 
I. Some Vrrat Prosiems tn Nationa Epucation 


By Dr. CroupEsLey BRERETON 


In the June number } of the Nineteenth Century and After Dr. 
Cyril Norwood raised the important question of breaking 
down the patty-wall that at present debars the elementary 
pupil from entering the public schools. His supreme argu- 
ment is the heed of preserving national unity. 

By proposing to bring the public schools more fully into 
otganic connexion with our national system Dr. Norwood 
has incidentally taised some of the most pressing problems 
in education to-day. For there is urgent need in other 
directions of completing and consolidating our national 
system, and notably in strengthening and rounding off certain 
sides of our education, whether by supplying in the ordinary 
schools more facilities for vocational or technical instruction 
or by developing to the proper pitch of efficiency those which 
ate already providing technical instruction. In this way 
alone can we ensufe a regular flow through all our organs of 
education—<lementary, secondary, technical, etc.—by com- 
pleting every stage of the educational bifurcations that exist, 
and also by providing for the transference within‘ the same 
stage of ‘ misfits’ from one type of education to another, 
which our present scholarship system does not allow of at 
the intermediate stage. 

Any ttuly comprehensive system of education must be 
based on the provision of an adequate number of types of 
education to suit the diverse talents of the different categories . 
of pupils for which they are intended to cater, so that each 
individual child may receive the type of education best 
adapted to develop his innate capability and fit him for the life 
and calling he is going to follow. Such types, to use Huxley’s 

2 * Sons of the Poor and Schools of the Rich,’ 
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atresting phrase, should serve as capacity-catching machines 
to sort out and select the é/te of our child population above 
the termination of the elementary stage which has been fixed 
at the age of 11 +. 

And here the latest theories of psychology should prove 
extremely helpful in making the selection, as they classify 
children, broadly ‘speaking, into three main types. At one 
extremity is the child with what I would call the predominantly 
abstract type of mind, who can really profit from the ordinary 
education given in the secondary school and later in the 
university. This type of child is very common in France 
and explains the high intellectual level reached by the average 
lycéen. At the other extremity comes the child with a practical 
bent (far more common in England) who starts from the 
concrete and learns by doing—thinks, in fact, through his 
hands: a fiotable instance is the boy who does nothing in 
mathematics till he realises they are necessary in electricity 
or finds mechanics unattractive till he discovers how they 
arise out of concrete problems and help him to understand 
all sorts of mechanical’ contraptions, in which the average 
boy is normally interested. In both cases the pupil’s attitude 
to the subject is completely altered. These two types are 
tarely to be found in absolute purity—they shade off into one 
another. But, broadly speaking, their existence cannot, I 
think, be denied by anyone who has reflected on the subject. 

Between the two comes a third type of boy, partaking to 
some extent of the strong points of the two, with outstanding 
capacity for what I would call social organisation and leader- 
ship, possessing, as he does, the imagination one connects 
with the absttact type and the grasp of reality we attribute 
to the second type—the boy who gets on with and manages 
his fellows and who can accept responsibility? This seems 
to me precisely the type of boy to whom Dr. Norwood wishes 
to render the public schools accessible. It is, in fact, from 
this third type that the big businesses are anxious to recruit 
those who will later rise to posts of special responsibility. 

In considering these three types, I propose to say’ little 
more about the third, which Dr. Norwood has already fully 


*I am indebted for this information to Professor Hamley, of the British Institute 
of Education, who has played a considerable part in isolating and defining psycho- 
logically this third type. 
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dealt with. I shall recur later to the first. I propose to 
deal in this article with the importance of a fuller recognition 
of the second, or practical, type, which for historical reasons 
has not been so fully catered for as the other two types. What 
is needed for such pupils is a larger element of technical 
instruction, which is indispensable if they are fully to develop 
their particular talents and also find suitable jobs when they 
leave school. 

The reasons for this comparative neglect are simple. 
The two dominant influences in English education, to speak 
in headlines, have been, first, the academic, which, if one goes 
far enough back, was religious, and indeed Continental, and 
led to the founding of our great public schools and ancient 
gtammar schools, and in recent times of our secondary 
schools. The second dominant influence, which at the outset 
was mainly concerned with popular education, was that of the 
established Church, which led to the foundation of the 
charity schools in in the eighteenth century and the growth of 
parish elementary schools in the earlier part of the nineteenth 
century, while, working alongside with the Church, though 
with somewhat different ideals, must be coupled the influence 
of certain lay enthusiasts for popular education largely 
inspired by the ideas of the French Revolution—Whitbread, 
Brougham and, later, Forster. The combined efforts of 
these two forces led to the passing of the Act of 1870. It 
imposed on the population a complete system of elementary 
education which, partly because it was rigidly compulsory, 
was for many yeats a matter of indifference, and in some 
cases of downright hostility, among a large portion of the 
population. It was only as a result of the war that the value 
of education was really accepted wholeheartedly by the mass 
of the English people. 

The need for technical education only began to make 
itself felt later, partly through the decay of apprenticeship 
and still more under the stimulus of German competition. 
When technical education started in the nineties of the 
last century it was looked on coldly by the ‘ academics ” and 
enthusiasts alike, being regarded with contempt by the one 
and with distrust by the other. Unhelped by either, it 
began in the crudest fashion. It was also held back in its 
pteliminary stages by the vital necessity of organising our 
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secondary education. But it has made great strides since, 
especially in the higher stages of technology and in the 
evening schools. There is still, however, much to be done 
in the intermediate stages, in which its full development is 
threatened, the weak link in the chain being the so-called 
central schools. This is largely because its true function 
in this particular stage is still imperfectly apprehended by 
the public and because the further progress of these schools 
is directly threatened by a popular movement towards free 
secondary education, to which I will recur later. 

But before dealing with the problem of the central school 
it is essential to get a clear idea of what technical instruction 
means in order to see the extent to which it should enter 
into education in its various stages from the elementary to 
the university. Complete education should be a preparation 
not only for life but for livelihood. It.should aim not only 
at the development of the individual as a personality and a 
citizen, but also as a wage-earner. Technical instruction 
may mean, therefore, a more or less distinct bias to the 
ordinary subjects in the curricula—history, geography, etc.— 
or the study of the more distinctly technological subjects— 
the practical arts and crafts, business methods, shorthand, 
typewriting, and, on a higher level, engineering, economics, 
statistics, etc. 

The necessity of some preparation for livelihood has 
been obscured by the ideal of general education as given in 
the elementary and secondary school. I am convinced that 
the vocational element in primary schools will have in the 
future to be accorded greater recognition if the school age is 
raised, particularly in the last year. And if the day continua- 
tion schools are re-established on a large scale, vocational 
training must have an important place. At the same time 
the general education of such pupils must be continued, and 


this applies with equal force to the trade and junior technical 
schools, in which the technical element is necessarily greater. 
We do not want an education that prepares mere hewers of 
wood and drawers of water. 

The need of technical instruction in the secondary schools 
has been further masked by the fact that, leaving out those 
who proceed to the university, these schools do largely give 
to the bulk of the pupils who enter the vast army of black- 
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coated ‘wotkers (typists, clerks, bank clerks, etc.) a sub- 
stantial preparation in English (including spelling and 
grammar), mathematics and languages—the things, in fact, 
necessary to their future calling, especially as these pupils 
ate able to complete their professional education in the 
evening schools, which provide instruction not only in 
business methods, shorthand and typewriting, and foreign 
correspondence, but also classes in preparation for the various 
examinations which give the right of entry to insurance, 
auctioneering, secretaryships, the lower Civil Service, etc. 
Yet even in the secondary schools themselves the need 
of commercial classes is being increasingly recognised, 
whether for pupils entering the lower walks of commerce 
or for those who have passed the school certificate and 
aspire to enter the higher grades. ‘The secondary schools, 
however, remain predominantly abstract and academic in their 
outlook, owing to their close attachment to the university, 
as their teachers ate largely imbued with its ideals, and their 
hands are largely tied by the requirements of the school 
certificate in its present form. No wonder, then, that they 
are still insufficiently interested in the vast field of applied 
science. In any case, for the pupil who learns by doing, 
and thinks through his hands, there is still too little scope 
for development in these schools. Such pupils ate at a 
disadvantage from the outset; they are confronted at the 
beginning of their secondary career, as Mr. Hards, with the 
wide experience of a Board of Education inspector, has 
pointed out, with four or five absolutely new subjects, most 
of them more or less abstract—formal chemistry, physics, 
algebra, geometry, and a modern language. No wonder 
many of them fall by the way. Actually, a certain number 
of these scholarship children, as may be seen by an article 
in the Education Outlok under the suggestive title ‘ Forced 
Rhubarb,’ have been put through so severe a training for the 
scholarship that they ‘ go off’ in alarming fashion and never 
recover.* Moreover, a third of the pupils in the schools never 


* Probably some deserving children fail to get scholarships. The largest group 
of candidates is naturally on the borderline between success and failure. But no 
examination machine is perfect ; while as for ‘ intelligence tests,” as at present organised 
they do not sufficiently test the constructional ability of the pupil, whether abstract or 
practical—I mean in the reproduction or working out of a mental process, in the 
composition of an essay, or in the construction of a piece of handwork. 
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reach the school certificate, while a third of those who take the 
examination fail and many only succeed——as may be seen from 
the inquiry of the Board’s inspectors into: the working of the 
certificate—by the charity of the examiners, This, of course, 
is no reflection on the schools and their staffs; the fault lies 
with the examination and the material with which they have 
to deal. The secondary schools have clearly reached satura- 
tion point as far as the recruitment of pupils of the abstract 
type of mind are concerned ; and I say this without minimising 
the great services these schools render in fostering the civic 
spirit as manifested by the esprit de corps they develop in their 
pupils. As one who is a graduate of two universities and a 
member of a third, I do not think I am likely to minimise 
this all-important part of their work. But it is only fait to 
state that esprit de corps is not the monopoly of the secondary 
schools. It has permeated to a considerable degree the 
central schools and also many of the elementary’ schools. 
Even in the universities this need for more ditect preparation 
for livelihood is being felt, as instanced by Mr. Ramsbothatn’s 
recent plea to the universities to modernise, where necessary, 
their foreign language courses for those who ate going into 


teaching ; he might have also added those who ate going 
into the higher walks of business, public life, ot ‘the Civil 
Service. The medieval university, with its training for the 
Church, law, and medicine, provided a complete training for 
livelihood. The modern university, in spite of its technical 
developments, has not always sufficiently considered its 
responsibilities for the future cateer of its alumni on the atts 


side. 
IT now come to central schools, into which have hitherto 


been drafted the pupils from the elementary schools after the 
secondary scholatship children have been skimmed’ off, the 
age of entty being 11+. ‘Their origins go back to the 
higher primary schools, which were declared illegal by the 
celebrated Cockerton judgment of 1900, But this did not 
abolish the need for such schools, afd in 1908 ah inquiry in 
London showed the urgent necessity of providing an inter- 
mediate type of education for those who left, or should leave, 
the elementary school at 11 + which would equip them 
partly with a wider culture and partly with a training’ of a 
pte-apprenticeship type which would be of advantage in 
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technical and commercial pursuits. According to the London 
Education Service Handbook, the curricula of these schools is 
admirably summed up in the Hadow Report : 


All the central schools in the London area from their inception in 
1911 have had a definite bias, commercial or industrial or both. . . . The 
general education provided for all pupils comprises English, mathematics, 
history, geography, art, practical science, music and physical exercises, 
together with handwork for boys and needlework and domestic science 
for girls. After two years a bias is introduced. In schools with a com- 
mercial bias, shorthand and bookkeeping are introduced in the third 
year and typewriting and office routine in the fourth. In boys’ central 
schools with an industrial bias special attention is devoted to practical 
mathematics, practical science, and handwork. Stress is also laid on 
technical drawing. . . . In girls’ central schools with an industrial bias 
more time is given in the last year to needlework, art, science and domestic 
subjects. A certain bias is also given to the instruction in the ordinary 
subjects of the curriculum. 


The course of instruction normally extends over four 
years, but an increasing number of pupils remain for a fifth 
year. Junior exhibitions are given to assist poorer parents 
to keep on their children for the full course. 

Unfortunately, the industrial sides have decreased in 
recent years, and in some of the schools their original aims 
have been obscured by the lack of a proper leaving examina- 
tion. It is not surprising, therefore, that some of the most 
enterprising schools, feeling the need for some sort of certificate 
as a recognition of their work, have sent in their pupils for 
the school certificate, with its predominantly academic bias, 
which finds no place for the practical subjects taught in these 
schools. Hence the immediate need for a full inquiry into, 
the aims and status of the central schools. Such an inquiry 
would, I am certain, reveal that the function that these 
schools were originally intended to fulfil is more necessary 
to the nation than ever, and that it is imperative, in order 
that the schools may fulfil their original purpose in our 
national education, to place them on a better footing in the 
shape of staffing, salaries, and school amenities, in order to 
emphasise their utility to parents, employers of labour, and 
the public generally. 

At present their well-being is also menaced by the 
action of the London County Council in creating a large 
scheme of additional scholarships to secondary schools, 
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costing ultimately £120,000 a year, which, if it is carried out, 
will gradually deprive the central schools of one-sixth of the 
best of their scholars, who will ipso facto be diverted into the 
secondary schools. Such a scheme cannot fail to inflict a 
deadly blow on the prestige and position of these schools, 
and on technical education in general. It will still further 
widen the gap in popular estimation between the secondary 
schools and the central, to the grievous detriment of the 
latter. Yet, with the growth of industry and the ever 
keener competition for jobs, thete was never a greater need 
for giving the central school, which I would prefer to call 
intermediate-technical, its proper place in the sun. The 
first thing to do is frankly to recognise that intermediate 
secondary education (é.¢., the work of the secondary school 
up to the school certificate stage) and intermediate-technical 
have each a task of equal, if different, importance to perform. 
This could be easily done by raising the general leaving age 
in the central schools by more liberal maintenance grants, 
using the present money devoted to more or less superfluous 
secondary scholarships to equalise up the exhibitions already 
provided in central schools. At the same time the central 
school could be given a definite aim and objective by throwing 
open to it the school certificate, already taken by the secondary, 
schools, in which the technical and commercial subjects they 
teach would be included. This would involve the drastic 
recasting of the certificate in its present form, which has long 
been overdue. Only English and arithmetic (the two basal 
subjects) should be compulsory for both types of school. 
Such a reorganisation alone can save the present certificate, 
with its over-emphasis on academic subjects and its niggardly 
recognition of the arts and crafts. What is needed is a more 
liberal choice for children with practical aptitudes in art, 
music, domestic economy and the like, together with papers 
to test a combined course in genetal science, in place of the 
full syllabus in chemistry or physics, and one in general 
mathematics in place of those in geometry and algebra, which 
would allow such pupils extra time to work at the subjects in 
which they have a real capacity. It is also essential that the 
teachers in each individual school should take an intimate 
part in the examination. The Report of the Board of Educa- 


tion inspectors shows that we cannot go on indefinitely with 
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the present large percentage of ‘make-believe’ passes, which 
have no par value. 

' It is idle to say that this would lower the standard of the 
school-leaving certificate. The 5 or 6 per cent. of secondary 
pupils who wish to enter the university would have to pass 
exactly in the same subjects as heretofore. So far from 
lowering the standard, it would allow the examiners to stiffen 
the examination in certain subjects for those who wanted to 
continue their studies at some higher institution and at the 
same time give the arts and crafts the adequate recognition 
they do not at present receive. 

Again, the age could be gradually raised in the trade and 
junior technical schools, and they could also be ultimately 
brought into the orbit of the school certificate by their more 
technical subjects being also included. We should then have 
one single intermediate stage comprising the secondary school 
pupils up to the school certificate, the central school pupils, 
and those from the trade and junior technical schools. 

The central school is largely at present a dead end. Scholar- 
ships should be established to take on selected pupils to the 
next stage in technical education, the day schools in the 
polytechnics and technical institutes in which the entrance 
age is 16+. Means of transference should also be set up to 
allow scholats who seem to have missed their vocation to 
transfer to the central from the secondary school, or: vice 
versdé, taking their exhibitions or scholatships with them. We 
should then have, at long last, a complete and elastic system of 
national education—i.e., education in the elementary school 
till 11 +, then an intermediate stage from 11 + to 16 + com- 
prising the secondary school pupils who had not yet taken the 
certificate, the central school pupils, and ultimately the 
pupils from trade and junior technical schools. The pre- 
paratory schools would still send their pupils at 13 or 14 to 
the public schools, where in due coutse they would take the 
school certificate in the subjects appropriate to their curti- 
culum. At a similar age the recruits from the elementary 
schools or with a preliminary two yeats in a secondary school 
would enter the public schools under the Norwood scheme. 
The intermediate stage would be followed by an advanced 
stage for pupils from 16 + to 18 + comprising the pupils 
in the advanced courses in secondary and public schools and 
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the pupils in the day technical schools for those over 16 +- ; 
above would come a tertiary stage or university stage for the 
ordinary academic university students or for students in 
technological institutes or departments of university rank. 
Above them would come the post-graduate students engaged 
in academic or technical research. ‘Such a scheme would no 
doubt necessitate certain changes in the organisation of the 
Board of Education, but it should not be beyond the wit of 
meti to make them. The Boatd has ‘already undergone at 
least one drastic reorganisation’; and, moreover, the Board 
exists for national education, and not national education for 
the Board. 

Someone may object that the above classification cuts the 
secondary school in two. It does nothing of the sort. It 
leaves the school as a whole absolutely intact. It merely 
recognises that the secondary school.comprises two sections— 
an intermediate and advanced. The fundamental, and I 
believe unanswerable, reason for this horizontal classification 
lies in the fact that the only satisfactory way to classify the 
various stages in education is by the time that the pupil spends 
under instruction. Five years spent in a technical school, if 
the instruction is suitable for the pupil, should rank of 
approximate value in the eyes of the State as five years 
spent in any other institution where the leaving age is 
similar. 

Such a scheme of gradual levelling up, according as 
national finance will permit, will cost a good deal. But it 
is one which should specially commend itself to the business 
world, which, as it finds the bulk of the money, has a right to 
have a say in it. 

The only alternative seems to be an evet-growing expan- 
sion of secondary education at the expense of the central 
school and of pupils of a practical bent. The public, with its 
ignotance of the fundamentals of education, will never rest 
content with the present instalment, but continue their demand 
for secondary education whether their children ate suitable ot 
not; such a demand can only be satisfied, in the long run, 
with free secondary education for all, with the result that 
there will be a vast expenditure of public money, of which a 
great deal will be wasted. And we shall be left to choose 
between adopting the American system, in which the wastage 
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is terrific and all standards have gone by the board, or the 
French system, in which, in spite of their national genius 
for abstract ideas, the authorities have already found it 
necessary to protect their secondary school standards by 
drastic yearly examinations, those pupils who fail to pass in 
any year having to remain another year in the class or else 
leave. One cannot believe that English parents, pupils, or 
teachers would accept such a Draconian régime. 

We are, indeed, at the parting of the ways. The nation 
has an undoubted right to demand better education for its 
children. The thing to decide is whether the extra expendi- 
ture required should be spent, irrespective of the requirements 
of the practical-minded pupil and his prospects of subsequently 
getting a satisfactory job. One of the most potent catchwords 
of those who are clamouring for more free secondaty education 
is the parrot-like shibboleth that all the children of the nation 
should have access to culture. One wonders, however, how 
many of these people, or indeed how many people, have 
made a study of culture or understand its origins. From all 
time the raw material of culture has come from the arts and 
crafts, including the greatest of all arts, the art of life. Qwid- 
quid agunt homines. Books ate only one element of culture, 
and in some cases they are only potted culture. The man 
or woman who has first-hand knowledge of a craft can find 
in that craft a door to the whole field of culture. I have 
known more than one peasant who could neither read nor 
write, but who, thanks to his pride in his craft, was far more 
cultured than many bookish people to-day. 

There is also another very important point. Those 
secondary teachers who have only had experience of secondary 
education naturally think one cannot have too much of a good 
thing. Assuming the present rush towards free secondary 
education succeeds, they will find, if the suggestion of mulkti- 
lateral sides is adopted, their schools swollen beyond all 
recognition. Such educational emporia cut right across one 
of the fundamental features of English education—the deep 
interest that a headmaster or headmistress takes in keeping in 
personal. touch with each individual pupil. They will 
speedily find themselves in the same position as a French 
headmaster, who told me it took him all his time to know his 
own staff by sight and the only pupils he knew were those 
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who were reported to him more or less frequently for dis- 
ciplinary purposes. 

The Consultative Committee will shortly be reporting on 
the organisation and interrelation of schools, except those 
under the elementary code (/.¢., the central and other schools), 
with special regard to the framework and content of the 
education of pupils below about 16. I would venture to 
suggest that their labours cannot be effective unless they 
also fully take into consideration the status and aims of the 
central schools. We want to have done with piecemeal 
thinking in education and decide at least for a generation the 
place and function of every educational establishment of 
intermediate rank in order to complete and consolidate our 
present imperfect national system. The subjoined diagram 
should give a bitd’s-eye view of what I have tried to outline 
in this article. 


SuGGEsTED SCHEME OF NATIONAL EpucarTion (Dar) 


(Based on the principle of classification by stages according to the age of the pupil) 


Stage : 
Elementary 

to 11 +. 
Intermediate 

to 16 +. 


Advanced 
to 18 +. 


University 
to 21 +. 


Research 
to 22-24 + 


Elementary. 


Intermediate Techni- 
cal: 
(@) Central School. 
(6) Junior Technical 
Trade School. 
Advanced Technical. 
(Polytechnic of 
Technical Institute 
Day School.) 
Technological Col- 
lege. or Depart- 
ment of University 
rank. 
Technological 
(M.Sc., etc.). 


Secondary School 


Junior Department. 


Secondary School 
up to school 
certificate, 


Secondary School 
up to higher 
certificate. 


University. 


University 


(Ph.D., etc.). 


Preparatory School 
(up to 13-14). 
Public School 
up to school 

certificate. 


Public School 
up to. higher 
certificate. 


For simplication and clearness I have omitted nursery and kindergarten schools, 


which form the preliminary section of elementary education, as well as the important 
Hadow proposals for pupils over 14 and day continuation schools. The term 
* technical’ also includes schools of art, music, domestic science, etc., whether advanced 
or university. At every stage there should be a possibility of transference from one 
parallel course in the stage to another, for ‘ misfits,’ as well as promotion for the 
“ clever pupils who have completed the course to the course above, whether technical 
or academic. I have also ignored the work of the evening schools, whether technical 
or academic, which is supplementary to the system as a whole, through all the stages. 


CLOUDESLEY BRERETON. 
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EDUCATION AT HOME 
Il. From tHe ELEMENTARY ScHOOL ONWARDS 
By E. SHarwoop SmirH 


I was reading a short time ago with, be it confessed, some- 
what languid interest Lord Esher’s Jonicus, the biography 
of that fastidious scholar William Cory, the Eton master. 
Suddenly my attention was arrested by a phrase. It came 
from a letter of Cory’s to—it matters not who it was. ‘ Boys,’ 
he said, ‘are not sent to Eton for the teaching, nor for the 
discipline, but for the society.’ ‘There,’ I said to myself, 
‘is the case for the public schools in a nutshell.’ That is 
absolutely true. 

The great public schools attract their pupils precisely 
for the reason which Cory gives. A parent here and there 
may be interested in the teaching, but the number is remark- 
ably small. The society given, the teaching and the discipline 
are taken for granted. The latter are by-products ; it is the 
society that counts. 

Such is the English way. You may call it snobbery. 
So it is in the sense that we are all snobs, even the humblest. 
Do not we all seek for our children the ‘best’ society? It 
is instinctive in our race—possibly in all races. And it would 
be very difficult to prove that the English instinct is wrong. 
It is, in the last analysis, the society which educates. Indi- 
vidual teachers may be the pioneers, but even they recognise 
that a society must gather round them to give effect to their 
teaching. But whether the education thus imbibed is for 
good or bad naturally depends on the quality, the spirit, the 
informing ‘idea’ of the society. 

And, speaking broadly, we may say that the English 
people are satisfied with the society provided by the public 
schools. For I have noticed in a longish life that even those 
who have, at some time or other, criticised the public schools 
most severely have not been backward, when fortune’s 
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wheel turns in their favour, to send their own offspring to 
the very schools which they have before denounced, 

What has caused the large increase in the numbers. of 
the big boarding schools of late years ? Obviously they have 
been largely recruited from the children of those who had 
themselves no public school education. Those families 
which supplied the Eton of Warre, the Harrow of Butler,, 
the Rugby of Arnold and Temple, are steadily decreasing 
in number. The public schools are not, as they were once, 
so to speak, secular convents for the children of the great 
territorial magnates, institutions designed for the purpose 
of licking into shape the son of the country squire. They 
may now be described as the educational habitats frequented 
by the children of the materially well-to-do. That, from one 
point of view, is an excellent thing. Such children must; be 
educated, and, since possibly the struggle upward to a higher 
standard of life (materially speaking) had in some cases left 
its traces in a certain inelegance of manner, a hint—shall we 
say ?—of unreserve, it is well that any tendency to undue 
self-exaltation on the part of the children should be ironed 
out at the public school. 

Perhaps it is well to interpolate here that when I write 
of public schools I mean only those (there may be a dozen 
to eighteen altogether) which in the general understanding 
rank as such. There are many others listed in the Public 
Schools Year Book which to all intents and purposes ate now 
practically, if not in the judgment of whatever authorities 
grant the brevet, on exactly the same footing, except for 
those that are entirely boarding schools, as the so-called 
secondary schools, 

Now the obvious drawback to these great foundations is 
the fact mentioned that their portals are only open to the 
comparatively well-off. They divide, at the most. plastic 
period of life, the rich from the poor. The sheep are separated 
from the goats. 

Now this fact need only be stated to show that there is a 
grave danger here to that bigger society which is the English 
people in the bulk. It is a matter of wonder to me that it 
has escaped the notice of the vast majority of our citizens, 
for it will be intensified as time goes on and the educational 
net is spread wider and wider. Some remedy must be found. 
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One such remedy suggested by the more extreme spirits 
is to force the whole child population through the national 
elementary schools. Such a remedy would be far worse 
than the disease. No Englishman worthy of the name will 
ever submit, except in seasons of great peril, to compulsion. 


We are a free nation; it would be the negation of freedom 
to deny a parent the right to send his child to any school he 
desires. I should like to add, but dare not yet, the words 
‘provided it is educationally efficient and hygienically 
satisfactory.’ 

That solution, then, may unhesitatingly be ruled out. 
Another one has been tentatively put forward by those 
themselves connected with the public schools, and, in parti- 
cular, of late, by Dr. Norwood, until recently Headmaster 
of Harrow. These propose that a certain number of scholars 
should be drafted, by methods as yet unspecified, into the big 
public schools. And this proposal is, I think, due not only to 
concern for the betterment of the elementary pupil, not only 
out of apprehension of future political danger, but for the 
advantage of the public schools themselves. 

Such a fusion, if at all possible, would, as everyone will 
admit, advance the common weal. But it must be fusion, 
not confusion. That attained, the Socialist dream of a class- 
less society would possibly be neater its fulfilment, though I 
must confess that to one person the idea of a classless society 
irresistibly brings back the recollection of the weightless 
elephant—that monstrous abstraction of the mathematicians— 
which used to do wonderful things up an inclined plane in the 
days when he studied mechanics for his ‘ Little-go.’ 

But is the fusion possible? Let us consider the problem 
written large. Let us take, as we should take for the purposes 
of the argument, an extreme case. Let us imagine—though 
imagination rather boggles here—zoo ex-elementary boys 
from the great cities admitted annually to leaven the proud 
society of Eton. Let us go further. Let us imagine also— 
though here, I fully admit, imagination not only boggles but 
fairly reels—that some good fairy, either in the shape of the 
State, or the local authorities, or the benevolent individual, 
has not only provided a preliminary assimilation in the select 
preparatory schools, but adequate means also to satisfy the 
instinctive but expensive cravings for personal adornment in 
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the shape of blazers and scarves and fancy waistcoats and 
other embellishments of youthful vanity. What is the 
reader’s reaction to such an eventuality? Do not thick- 
coming fancies leap to the startled mind at once? But let us 
rein our fancies in. For the moment let imagination take the 


mortal leap over even this tremendous fence. There ate 
still, if I may borrow a figure from Plato, three great waves 
that threaten to engulf the argument. 

And the first is the question of numbers. Eton has 
already more than 1100 pupils. Add another 200 or so, and 
lo!—a horde. I know that the horde will be separated out 
into various houses each containing not unmanageable 
numbers. And I know also the admirable influence exercised 
over their inmates by the great housemasters whose splendid 
services Eton and other big boarding schools have un- 
doubtedly secured. And I know something of the excellent 
tutorial system. Still a house is not a school ; it is, after all, 
little better than a glorified dormitory. And even a tutor 
has far too many pupils to give great attention to each. It is 
the school that claims the homage, demands the allegiance, 
compels the service, sets the standard of conduct in work and 
play—in effect, claims for itself during the pupilage the 
consecration of the life. 

And what can that great multitude produce but mass 
mentality? The individual is absorbed. Except in rare 
instances he acts and thinks and behaves as the vast majority 
of his fellows; he copies their habits, he imbibes their 
prejudices. The pressure is overwhelming. He loses him- 
self—but not to find a greater self. No doubt there is some 
counterbalancing advantage in that he learns to respect his 
fellows, to live in a community, but at the cost of sinking his 
own individuality. He becomes a mere drop in a mighty 
ocean. The school is too much with him. He lays waste 
his own particular powers. He has little left of his own. 
And having little left, what will his own contribution to the 
general sum be worth? I am afraid that I cannot believe 
that the mass mentality of Eton even is very greatly to be 
preferred to that of an over-populated orphanage. There is 
no tributary treasure brought by the individual for the enrich- 
ment of the whole. Few have had a chance to reach to the 
full stretch of their own personality, to work out their own 
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salvation. Their salvation is worked out for them. Each 
has, at the end, been moulded after the fashion of the universal 
pattern. Can this be denied by anyone who has carefully 
observed the normal product of a large public school ? Once 
more let it be freely admitted there are brilliant exceptions. 
But is not the conclusion of the whole matter that the indi- 
vidual has ceased or never known how to think for himself ? 
It may be that this is the end which is desired. If so, there 
is no further need of argument. But let those who have this 
belief stop for a moment and consider. 

There is a ready way. Let them study the history of 
the Great War. No unprejudiced student can fail to see that 
the real victor was that unknown warrior whom, with a 
wonderful realisation of the truth, we honour in our Abbey— 
the uncommon common soldier, sailor and airman. Has any 
new idea in education, their own particular province, sprung 
from the public schools since Arnold’s time? One of the 
teasons, though only one, for their failure to supply the 
nation’s needs comes from their mere size. The greater the 
mass, the greater its inertness. The surface of a mighty 
ocean is only disturbed by violent agitations—the small lake 
responds to the gentlest zephyr. 

Here, then, we have encountered the first wave. Is it, or 
is it not, insurmountable ? Even if it has left us breathless, 
but surviving, a worse one quickly follows. The public 
schools, be it remembered, as usually meant, are boarding 
schools. The school thus claims every waking minute of the 
pupil’s life, and not a few of those that are—or should be— 
devoted to sleep. I will not stop here to discuss what is 
euphemistically called the ‘moral’ problem. I have dealt 
with that at some length in a book recently published. Suffice 
it to say here that it is a far more serious matter than is usually 
believed, and that large numbers inevitably aggravate the evil. 
There is little privacy and less leisure. All action takes place 
in public, or if it is in private it is usually suspect. All 
deeds, almost all words, practically all thoughts, are organised. 
Organised, yes, but organised largely by the boys themselves, 
I shall be told. Is it? What share of the organisation falls 
to the lot of the average boy? Even the prefects, or 
ptepostors, or whatever title they hold, are instruments 
1 The Faith of a Schoolmaster. Methuen. 
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selected from above, not to carry out their own ideas or 
ideals or those of their fellows, but to perpetuate a 
tradition. 

But the tradition is a good one! So was the monastic 
tradition—quite as good. But the monasteries perished— 
the good as well as the bad. Why? Not, as I think an 
unbiassed reading of history will show, because they were 
corrupt, because the inmates as a whole were given over to 
laxity of conduct and spiritual laziness, but just because they 
were repositories of tradition. ‘The time-spirit had no further 
use for them. ‘The world had moved and passed them by. 

And I fear very greatly that something like the dissolution 
of the monasteries, to which the public schools stand in lineal 
succession, may be the fate of the great public schools, unless 
they set their houses in order for themselves, and in particular 
reduce their numbers, for the vis inertiae cannot reign for ever. 

If this is so, what will the elementary boy have gained, 
even if all the conditions which I outlined at the beginning of 
my article can be satisfied? He may, possibly will acquire 
what is called culture, but he will be perilously near losing his 
own soul. His mental growth will inevitably be arrested. 

What struck me most when I went up to the university, a 
scholar from the day school of a town, ‘was the childishness 
of the average public school’boy. It is no exaggeration to say 
that he was in mentality a year behind the products ‘of the 
gteat day schools. Is not this the case still? It is easy to 
see that it must be so. He has lived too long in a closed 
society behind prison bars, however gilded the walls may 
have been. And this will be peculiarly the case with the ex- 
elementary boy. He will be dazzled by the splendid amenities 
which after the sordid surroundings to which he has 
hitherto been accustomed he will encounter. There is to the 
child of one of the wealthier members a way of escape 
provided in the holidays, particularly to him whose parents 
ate playing a notable part in politics, or literature, or art, or 
who are membets of the so-called great world. ‘The scholar 
drawn from the elementary schools has no such escape. This 
consideration brings us to the third wave—the rpucvyia, 
which the fancy of many people has regarded, and still regards, 
as the greatest of all, The second wave was formidable 
enough, but it is as nothing to the one which is to come. 
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We have looked at the matter hitherto mainly from the 
point of view of the school and the schoolboy. That is too 
often the case with schoolmasters. But the school is only 
a means to an end. Those who teach must always keep 
steadily before their eyes the after-life when the pupil casts 
off his leading-strings. What will be the reaction of the 
ex-elementary pupil to his own home, his own surroundings, 
his own fellows, after all the external pomp and splendour 
of the school which has held him enthralled (in the literal 
sense) for four most formative years? There has been a 
clean cut. A great section of his life has been isolated from 
the rest. And is the cut always so clean—will there be no 
scar on his personality, no sepsis still latent within his system ? 
The contrast between the two environments has been too 
glaring. He will be restless, discontented, unsettled. He 
will not have found himself. After a transplantation so violent 
he will be long in taking root again. The amenities of the 
public school will seem to him so far removed from the 
sterner Spartan life of his home that he will be apt to lose 
all sense of proportion. Is he likely to be a valuable member 
of society, to sympathise with those less ‘ fortunate’ than 
himself, to cherish no resentment against the violent disturb- 
ance to his whole outlook on life ? He has imbibed a certain 
superficial culture, possibly acquired a certain modicum of 
information, more probably learnt how to spend, how to 
get rather than how to give. There will surely be disharmony 
in the psyche—he has not moved forward surely and steadily. 
He is not at home in the universe. Those six precious years— 
what have they taught him? To count the possession of 
money the most valuable achievement in life, to regard the 
community which has uprooted him as morally bound to 
support him all his days ? 

How this will strike others I do not know. To me the 
third wave is fatal. The last state of this distracted individual 
will be far worse than the first. 

The conclusion surely is inescapable. The proper place 
for the further education of the elementary boy is the secon- 
dary school of his native town. If he joins this at a compara- 
tively early age (between eleven and twelve) the break is, 
after a term or two, hardly felt. He has passed into another 
atmosphere, it is true, but one not utterly different from that 
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which was familiar to him before. Many of his playfellows 
and his schoolfellows have crossed the dividing line with him. 
The school does not claim even the whole of his day. He 
does not grow up a stranger to his brothers and sisters, 
superior to his parents. ‘The little tasks at home are still 
there for him to perform. He can help the family ; he remains 
one with the rest. The latter life has not completely blotted 
out the former: the transition has been natural and easy. 
The better the school, the more ‘ human’ its administration, 
the more quickly he will be absorbed. He will be at home in 
it very soon. But—and this is at this time a very big ‘ but >— 
he must not simply pass from one elementary school to a 
higher school pupilled entirely by those brought up as he 
has been brought up. The school must be such as attracts 
those whose earlier education has been in different sur- 
roundings—in preparatory schools of the normal type, in 
ptivate academies, with the governess at home. There is a 
gtave danger that out of the very zeal for education which the 
more enthusiastic local authorities exhibit they will by their 
policy defeat the exact end which they desire to achieve. 
There are rumours, which I, for one, view with grave concern, 
that some of the great day schools of former days, like 
Manchester Grammar School, King Edwatd’s School, 
Birmingham, and others (at which have been educated in 
the past the sons of professional men and those eminent in 
commerce and industry), are now becoming more and more 
the schools of what is called by a hateful word—the proletariat. 
The fusion, it is maintained, must take place earlier—in the 
elementary school. That may be the case some day ; it is far 
from being possible for a long time. No power will compel 
all people to send their children to the elementary school. 
There must be complete freedom of choice in the matter. 
It is in the secondary school that the various types and classes 
of children must meet and fuse, and the blend will be all the 
better the more varied has been the elementary preparation. 
I have no space to argue this now. It is a question of great 
importance, but it is perhaps a little irrelevant here. 

As to the relative claims to superiority of the day and 
boarding school, from a wide and varied experience I, per- 
sonally, have no hesitation whatever in preferring the day 
school, other things being equal. The chief arguments in 
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its favour are implicit in what I have said about the boarding 
schools. Indeed, the boarding school largely owes its exist- 
ence to conditions which have now passed away—the lack 
of facilities of transport, the condition of the roads in winter. 
Omnibuses and motor cars have largely undermined ‘the 
original reasons for the boarding school. But other things 
ate by no means always equal. A good home is a pre- 
requisite—a pleasant family life, interest in the scholar’s 
education, sacrifice on the part of the parents. These 
conditions are, of coutse, not universal. There are some 
whose home life is—shall we say ?—abnormal. For them a 
boarding school is the solution. 

But why should that not be possible at the secondary 
school of the native town? Unfortunately, I think this is not 
usually the case. If I had any influence with the authorities 
I should strongly urge that a hostel be always attached to 
every secondary school except a very small one, but I would 
add a hostel, preferably run by someone not too closely con- 
nected with the school, not by an assistant-master, still less by 
the headmaster. It should have a life to some extent indepen- 
dent of the school. Such a hostel under wise management 
would entail no additional expense. It can, as I know by 
expetience, be carried on on a thoroughly economic basis. 
Such a provision gets over the one objection to the secondary 


school. I know many persons have a prejudice against a 


school that is partly day and partly boarding. But I think 
this 7s prejudice and rests on no sound basis of reason. Surely 
the examples of Clifton and Cheltenham are enough. And 
when one thinks of these two great schools one remembers 
to have heard that Canon Wilson, the well-known head- 
master of Clifton, expressed his opinion, more than once, 
that his best pupils were those who came to and fro every 
day from their homes—especially the homes of professional 
men in Bristol. 

But I admit that in one respect the big boarding schools 
have one of two advantages over the secondary school—so 
great, indeed, that, unless they ate altered, the secondary day 
school may prove to turn out alumni of an inferior type to 
those from the great boarding schools. For it has two serious 
drawbacks : the first that it does not command the services of 
men—for, of course, I cannot speak of girls’ schools—on its 
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staff of quite the same standard as the big boarding schools. 
The latter have a prestige which usually attracts the more 
cultured type of man who wishes to take up a scholastic 
career. I hope this will not always be the case. I hope that 
some of these same individuals will, even at the cost of 
pecuniary loss and social prestige, determine to take up their 
cateers in the new secondary schools. Their loss in one 
direction will be more than counterbalanced by again in 
another, The. big boarding schools can look after them- 
selves: they will always command devoted service. But 
those who choose to enter the secondaty schools will have a 
better opportunity of doing setvice to the community. They 
must not, of course, come in a superior—no, not even in a 
missionary—spirit. They are not apostles to the heathen, 
still less bishops in partibus infidelium. Indeed, they will gain 
more than they will give. They will not lose contact, as too 
many may in the public schools lose contact, with reality. 
They will be themselves disimprisoned. Too long immure- 
ment in the claustral, if attractive, purlieus of a sheltered 
society creates an attitude to life a trifle remote, a little 
exotic. One cannot live, without detriment, behind an old- 
world abbey wall. 
Banner, by turns, and bugles woo ; 
Ye shy recluses, follow too. 

And I am not in the least afraid of being accused of 
snobbery, or class prejudice, when I urge that the best head- 
masters of the secondary schools will come from such as these. 
For they have, with many drawbacks, what weighs most heavily 
in the scale; a more educated background; and once they 
eschew the social prejudices, and slough off the meaningless 
conventions, they often, from the very shock of transplanta- 
tion, prove more ready to take risks, to initiate experiment, 
to leave the beaten path, to strike out into uncertain country, 
to think out things for themselves—in a word, to be pioneers. 
For those from the public schools whom the teaching pro- 
fession attracts are usually the more unselfish, and therefore 
more adventurous, spirits. They show this by the very 
choice they make. No material rewards can possibly be 
theirs. And I wish the local authorities could see this. The 
latter are, of course, new to their work, and, admirable as is 
the service they have rendered to education, they do not seem 
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able always to select the right men for the headmasters of their 
schools. Often they do not look below the paper qualifi- 
cations ; they are too obviously dazzled by a sort of awe of 
examination distinctions—they are not always apt in judging 
the man behind the parchment. And they must also pay 
somewhat higher salaries than is their wont. I know men 
cannot be measured by money, that salaries do not tempt the 
best ; but a headmaster even of a secondary school has many 
expenses—and that, I think, for quite necessary purposes— 
which do not fall to the lot of an assistant-master. Moreover, 
he has given hostages to fortune; if he fails, he fails com- 
pletely. He cannot, as a rule, become again an assistant. He 
has staked his all when he has accepted a headmastership. 

Of the second and worse drawback to the secondary 
school I have written at such length elsewhere that I will only 
write a few words here. It is very unfortunate, though 
perhaps it was to be expected, that far too many secondary 
schools are worshipping false gods—the gods of examination 
successes. An assistant-master expressed the matter quite 
pithily, and, I am afraid, with complete truth, to me in a 
letter which I received not long since: ‘ We have one god 
here; and his name is Matriculation.’ 

This is not entirely the fault of the headmaster. He is 
judged far too often, not only by that mysterious entity the 
man-in-the-street, but even by the local education authority, 
and even too often—or, at any rate, until recently it was far 
too often—by the inspectors of the Board, on the external 
side of education. The uniform examination system is the 
enemy to the real education, the enlightenment of the spirit. 
I will not stop to argue this point now; I have done it at 
great length elsewhere. I must put it dogmatically, for I 
have no stronger conviction than this. For the exorcism of 
this evil spirit I believe the ablest sorcerer will be found on 
the staff of the public schools. Once this spectre is laid, once 
the secondary schools have been inspired by the more liberal 
spirit of the public schools, while I hope they have managed 
to escape the more obvious faults, there will be no difficulty 
in finding headmasters from a less circumscribed area. 

But in all our organisation of education let us remember 
that, in the last analysis, the problem of education is personal. 
It is the personality that tells all the time—personality, not 
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system. And the local education authorities must realise that 
if they are to get the best results from their schools—not the 
best examination results—once they have appointed their 
headmasters they must give them as free a hand as possible. 
Jealous interference in matters of internal control, however 
able and zealous the education secretary or other officials may 
be, will only engender friction and destroy what is most 
worthwhile in education. To me, in conclusion, the 
problem which immediately confronts those who desire 
whole-heartedly the advancement of our national education 
is, not how to take the elementary scholars to the public 
schools, but how to bring the public schools to the elementary 
scholars. 
E, SHaRwoop SMITH. 
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THE POLITICAL OUTCOME OF ENGLISH 
EDUCATION IN INDIA 


By T. I. Marpy JONES 


THe Government of India Act, 1935, is 4 new landmark in 
the history of India, and it embodies the essence of a century 
of English education in India. For this Act is the direct 
political outcome of Macaulay’s famous Education Minute 
endorsed by the then Governor-General on Match 7, 1835, 
and adhered to ever since. This Minute enforced the policy 
of using English as the medium of instruction in all grades 
of teaching higher than primary. A momentous decision 
this, thus to fix by edict on English as the language best 
suited to meet the lingual needs of India for a universal 
tongue. For upon it was to be built up the educational 
edifice for this vast sub-continent, with its countless millions 
made up of many diverse peoples, all speaking distinct 
tongues and dialects, and isolated into a thousand castes. 

In the seventeenth century the East India Company, in 
constant conflict with its foreign rivals, could do little for 
India. In the eighteenth century the Company was kept 
busy consolidating its position against France, and against 
the hordes of satraps who sought to carve out new kingdoms 
out of the remnants of the Moghul empire. By the end of 


the eighteenth century Britain was supreme in India and free 
to govern as she pleased. Yet all this time the Company 
ignored the educational needs of India, and on political 
grounds strongly opposed the efforts of the Christian missions 
to form schools. So in 1781 Warren Hastings, in response 


to a Moslem appeal, had a Moslem college founded in Calcutta 
and ran it for two years at his own expense before he could 
induce the Company to take it over. 

Under the East India Act, 1813, one lakh of rupees a 
year was, for the first time, voted from public revenues for 
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educational purposes. In 1827 the East India Company 
issued instructions to discourage primaty teaching and to 
‘limit all educational work to the superior and middle 
classes.’ Such little education as was being attempted by 
the British was at a standstill from 1823 to 1835, due to an 
honest controversy over the language issue. Some favoured 
teaching in Sanscrit for the Hindus, and in Arabic for the 
Moslems: others wanted it imparted in English. Yet 
Hindus and Moslems alike in the main were keen on English. 
So the enthusiasm and erudition of Macaulay won the day. 
His Minute on the issue at stake was a memorable achievement 
and as brilliant and forceful a piece of special pleading as 
was ever penned. 

Macaulay entered into his onerous and thankless task of 
education building with such zeal, tact and erudition that 
foes became friends, caught up by his faith in and love for 
his mission to lay the foundations of a sound system of 
English education as the necessary prelude to a later and 
wider Indian education in the vernaculars. Of Macaulay 
Trevelyan states : 


He cared a great deal more for providing our Eastern Empire with an 
educational outfit that would work and wear than he ever cared for 
keeping his seat in Parliament or pushing his own fortunes in Downing 
Street. 


A century of English educational progress in India bears 


eloquent testimony to his faith in his work. The volume and 
value of the output in the vernaculars produced by Indian 
scholars and scientists trained in English education is a 
great achievement. It provides a comprehensive content of 


modern Indian leatning as the groundwork of a sound 
education. The failure to provide a nation-wide system of 
primary teaching for the peasantry does not detract one 
iota from the genius of Macaulay’s prevision and preparation. 
He pointed the way. 

He was right, too. For had the dead classics of India 
been adopted as the education media a century ago to cope 


with the science and industry of the modern world, India 
would probably have remained about as backward and un- 
developed as China still remains. The use of English gave 
tremendous stinulus to higher education, and for several 
generations ample employment was available for those who 
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had passed through the many schools and colleges that arose 
in many parts of India. Yet within the present generation 
thousands of youths turned out annually, more or less 
graduated, remain unemployable, as the Government and 
other services in India do not now absorb them half as fast 
as they are turned out. The whole system of education is 
out of joint and has grown top-heavy. This is due to the 
failure to promote education as a comprehensive whole. 
Primary teaching was neglected in the vernaculars and 
English was used for all higher education. The slow spread 
of primary teaching for boys led to a demand for compulsion 
for boys, whilst girls were utterly ignored. This great 
wrong to the girlhood of India is a tragedy in this age when 
womanhood evetywhere seeks and secures equality with 
manhood. It is obvious that boys from homes wherein the 
girls are utterly illiterate are at a serious disadvantage compared 
with boys whose sisters enjoy school life. 

It is also noticeable that the educated youths of India 
nowadays grow dissatisfied with lifemates who are not 
schoolmates. The ancient ideals of marriage were destroyed 
by the later adoption of purdah. Modern education is 
breaking down the pride of purdah steadily, and is reviving 
the ancient ideals of Indian womanhood consonant with 
modern needs. For the girls of India, in the upper classes 
at least, now find the charms of purdah womanhood no 
longer attract the desirable youths. There is a growing 
demand in the marriage market in India for wives with a 
more modern outlook. The purdah goes as education comes. 
For at heart India is a land of meditation and intuition more 
responsive to the glamour of learning than most nations. 
Under wise direction and liberal usage, this inbred yearning 
for learning can be revived, restored and refashioned in 
accord with the modern aspirations of India. The first 
condition of success is a complete system of compulsory 
primary teaching in the vernaculars for both sexes as the basis 
of a national education. nce this is established all higher 
education can look after itself and its present top-heaviness 
be righted. This would necessitate the establishment of 
vernacular training centres all over India to train men and 
women to become efficient teachers at stipends and with 
conditions that will attract the best types. Moreover, enough 
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women teachers must be trained to take over all infant 
teaching for both sexes, as women are best fitted for it in all 


countries, At the outset these women can be recruited 
mainly from the trainable young widows in the upper .and 
middle classes who now spend wasted lives. Their instinct 
of mother-love will prove a priceless asset to all infant teach- 
ing, and it will give them a new and a noble avocation in life. 

Secondly, primary schools in rural India need to be planned 
in the main on the group system. A well-equipped central 
school with a trained headmaster who will also inspect and 
direct the small feeder schools in adjacent villages is needed. 
As a necessary adjunct, adult education must be fostered as 
a vital factor in the reconstruction of village life. Wireless 
broadcasting from amplifiers in the central villages can do 
much for the adults. Art, drama, music and sport can all 
play their part. Unless the social interests of the parents are 
aroused in these ways to destroy illiteracy, it will be impos- 
sible to overcome the huge wastage in school attendance 
now so prevalent. In their poverty and ignorance peasant 
parents are tempted to work their children on the land and 
in village pursuits in the school years. Most of the school- 
children drop out after the second year and less than 1 in 10 
complete the primary period. Adult education would do 
much to stop this wastage, by consent, as it would strengthen 
community life under intelligent civic leadership. 

At present about 8,250,000 boys out of a possible 
18,000,000, and less than 1,500,000 girls out of a possible 
18,000,000, now attend primary schools, staffed by about 
320,000 teachers, of whom only 35,000 are women teachers. 
Half are untrained, all are grossly underpaid. The best in 
the towns get from Rs. 30 to Rs. 50 per month; and from 
Rs. 10 to Rs, 30 per month in the villages generally. The 
school buildings, too, in most parts of India are shockingly 
bad and meanly equipped. The total cost of primary education 
in India at present is 15. 6d. a year per head of the population, 
ot 125, a yeat per pupil. If up to 80 per cent. of these forlorn 
children could be kept in the schools for the full primary 
period of five years, over 14,000,000 boys and over 14,000,000 
gitls would attend. This would involve the training of 
1,000,000 teachers. In fact, a trebling of the teachers and a 
doubling of the schools. Gigantic as this task may appear, 
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it is neither impracticable nor very costly. In this connexion, 
it is worthy of note that one of the pioneer efforts to introduce 
primary teaching in Britain was brought from Madras in 
1797 by Andrew Bell, who had tested in Madras his moni- 


torial system of teaching based on the elder boys being put - 


to teach the younger boys. Although the monitorial systems 
gave way in due time to more efficient English methods, 
the principle, if properly organised by the State, is sound 
and practicabie in backward peasant countries. I have seen 
it at work recently in Soviet Russia. It works there with 
remarkable success, as there is an acute shortage of trained 
teachers and an acute desire among the rising generation for 
literacy. I found a similar keenness prevailing in many 
peasant areas in India eager to support a sound nation-wide 
system of primary education. 

A monitorial system should work in India even better 
than in Russia; it should absorb the growing army of un- 
employable educated youth and also draw upon the numerous 
body of trainable young widows. ‘These could be organised 
as the nucleus in an All-India drive against illiteracy, as 
ignorance is at the bottom of most of the social ills of India. 
Of the total population of some 360,000,000, about 4,000,000 
are literate in English, less than 24,000,000 in the various 
vernaculars. Such is the fruit of a century of educational 
work under British rule. ‘The teacher is the foundation of 
all education. There is a plenitude of excellent latent teaching 
talent to supply all requirements, once proper training facili- 
ties, adequate stipends and security are provided. 

The cost of an efficient system of compulsory teaching 
would be manageable as an All-India charge. ‘The initial 
capital outlay and the recurring extra charges could be met 
partly by higher local cesses, partly by grants from Govern- 
ment and the residue from an All-India Public Education 
Loan Fund (forty to sixty years) raised on the credit of 
Government. If adequate funds cannot be raised for up-to- 
date schools generally, recourse can be had to the general 
adoption of seasonal open-air schools in the rural areas. 
This would be a reversion to the ancient Indian custom of 
gathering the pupils for teaching during the cool hours, 
which would cut down capital costs greatly and also improve 
the health and efficiency of scholars and teachers alike. 
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An efficient system of primary teaching in the vernaculats 
fot both sexes equally should lead in a single generation toa 
substantial rise in the standard of life of the entire population, 
which exists now, as in the past, on the margin of existence, 
just because Indian methods of cultivation in the main ever 
femain on the margin of economic production. ‘That again 
is due to the immemorial illiteracy of the peasantry. Primary 
éducation is the only instrument that can cut through this 
vicious circle. 

There is thus immense scope for a big uplift in the lot of 
the peasantry. India is a sub-continent of sub-poverty. To 
lift up these masses educationally is to lift them up economi-+ 
cally at a still faster rate: A tise of 20 to 50 per cent. in the 
standard of life of India within twenty years is practical 
politics. What Soviet Russia has done in fifteen years India 
can do in twenty years backed by her British experiences and 
connexions. 

The next big step forward in social endeavour will 
probably be the enforcement of primary teaching in British 
India directly the Provincial legislatures are set up. The 
Indian States will have to follow suit whether the rulers 
wish it ot not. To help all India to provide adequate finance 
for the first generation of the compulsorily educated, the 
Govetnment of Great Britain must be generously prepared 
to help with a pound for pound grant on the income that can 
be derived from the All-India Public Education Loan Fund 
herein suggested. It is the best way Great Britain can make 
amends for het shate of the responsibility for the past 
neglect of primary education in India. A British contribution 
on this basis would stimulate all India to make supreme 
sacrifices for her own educational progress. The gift could 
be made with such goodwill as to make every taxpayer feel 
that he or she was a personal conttibutor to this humanitarian 
putpose. Thus ample provision could be made to provide 
primary teaching for all boys and girls of school age regardless 
of creed, caste or class. 

Let this education be not a mere command of literacy 
in the ‘ three R’s.’ Let it also be a: moral agent for the forma- 
tion of personal character and tightness of life. As Ruskin 
has assured us, ‘ Education is the leading human souls to 
what is best and making what is best out of them.’ This 
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ideal properly put may receive a truer response in India 
than it has ever had in the Western world. This would go 
far to wipe out all bad blood engendered by the mishaps 
and mistakes that have occurred under the British Raj in 
the past. Moreover, the Indian classics of Sanscrit and 
Arabic will remain as cultural studies for the coteries of 
erudite scholars with the leisure and fondness for Indian 
learning just as Latin and Greek are retained in European 
learning. In due time secondary as well as primary teaching 
will be conducted in the vernaculars, and English will be 
retained as the medium of instruction in university education. 
For English will probably hold its own there against any and 
every vernacular language for a very long time. It will 
repay India to devote her cultural genius to the task of 
developing the most suitable of her living languages to become 
the future mother tongue of all India. Hindi and Urdu, as 
the two variants of Hindustani, used by Hindus and Moslems 
respectively, are already spoken by over a third of the peoples, 
mainly in the north and in the Deccan. Under the direct 
influence of English education, Hindi and Urdu have grown 
into robust languages understood as a common speech, 
but written with different scripts. For Indian Army purposes, 
the Roman script is used for Hindi and Urdu with success. 
If it were adopted generally these two could be merged into 
one language and well become the Angua franca of India. 
Along this road a new vista opens out for Indian idealism 
under the influence of one mother tongue and the inspiration 
of one motherland. If no such common tongue is evolved, 
Indian genius is in the happy position of having at its command 
the use to perfection of English as Mahatma Gandhi so uses 
it, and as Tagore has so mastered it. 

Educated Indians generally are alive to the fact that 
English is making rapid headway as the most practicable, 
the most acceptable, and the most culturable language for 
international intercourse in every respect. Modern science 
and industry have revolutionised world contacts since the 
days of Macaulay. The whole world is increasingly becoming 
one common habitation for the educated everywhere. Hence 
some living language must sooner or later become the 
accepted channel of international intercourse if the human 
tace is ever to abolish war and establish peace as the normal 
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state of human progress. English during the past century 
has tended to become the world tongue for all the main 
purposes of world contacts. Already English is the mother 
tongue of 200,000,000 of the white race. Millions more use 
it in all parts of the world; whilst the use of Basic English 
in China and elsewhere also hastens its spread. English is 
also being adopted in higher education as the secondary 
language in most countries. It is destined to become the 
lingua franca of the world at large. 

English is the one language understandable to all the 
educated classes in uneducated India, and they have a stronger 
mastery of English and all it connotes than they have of 
any Indian language. It is obvious that without the unifying 
influences of the long and persistent tutelage of British 
administration, over the last 100 years especially, India would 
have remained in the backwoods. India could never have 
forged of her own internal will, without external pressure, 
any central system of self-government to maintain law and 
order; civil and social administration ; road, rail, sea and 
air transport services ; mammoth irrigation schemes ; famine, 
flood and plague relief schemes; defence against foreign 
invasion and conquest ; and the invaluable link of a common 
tongue for her ruling, trading and educated classes. The 
more India becomes independent of British tutelage the 
more will she need English to express her needs and aspira- 
tions in the world at large. English has become part and 
parcel of the Indian intellectual make-up, and without it Indians 
would be helpless at the outset in ruling India, and powerless 
in their world contacts. English provides Indians with their 
political ammunition, their scientific equipment in the arts 
of government and industry, and theit contact with the 
world. Indians are too astute to be obtuse in this matter. 
They will not throw away their rich inheritance of the priceless 
gift of their mastery of English and of their other valuable 
British connexions. These advantages they will retain and 
maintain as their main foreign assets, and they will rightly 
use them to suit their own needs and ends. Thus under this 
English urge India moves on with the world far faster over 
the last 100 years than she has done hitherto over many 
centuries. Yet when all due tribute has been paid to British 


administration in India, to the democratic spirit of the British 
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nation, and to the excellent manner the educated classes have 
assimilated our Western ways of government and industry, 
India may still reproach us for having left undone for so long 
the task of founding and maintaining popular primary 
education on behalf of her helpless peoples. 

Happily, however, at long last the Government of India 
Act, 1935, is a signal proof that the British Parliament con- 
siders that the peoples of India have. already graduated, 
through their mastery of English ideals of education and 
government, to be entrusted with the task of self-government. 
This Act also marks a new era in the relations of Britain 
and India, Henceforth they will co-operate as equal partners 
in all their future relations. Each master at home, both 
partners abroad; for the Government of India Act, 1935, 
embodies Dominion status in fact if not in form. No future 
British Government can go back on the declarations made 
on behalf of the Crown in and out of Parliament in Britain 
and in India, and made before and since the enactment of 
the Statute of Westminster. | 

For over 300 yeats Britain has maintained profitable 
contacts with India. For over 200 years Britain has won 
great renown in India and thereby enhanced her prestige 
in the world, Over the last 100 years Britain has rendered 
gteat services to and received great rewards from India in 
the fields of politics, industry and science. With India as an 
equal partner, the British Empire may outlast all previous 
empires in duration and in efficiency. Let Britain make her 
gift of millions sterling as a goodwill offering in the confident 
hope that it will help the new India to take her stand in due 
time as an equal partner in line with the rest of the British 
Empire and in line with the nations of the world. 


T. I. Marpy Jongs. 





THE ARMY AND SOCIETY 


By Lreur.-Cotone, GraHam SEron Hurcuison, 
D.S.O., M.C. 


THRouGHOouT the ages the peoples of the world have 
recognised a civic duty in National Defence. This implies 
not only, and indeed not so much, the defence of land and 
ptoperty against invasion and capture as it does the defence 
of national culture and institutions against the imposition of 
a lower alien standard. Deep-seated in every citizen.is a 
regard and affection for his own national institutions. We 
live under the shadow of a great tradition. For centuries it 
has been slowly forming. Lives without number have been 
built into it. The years have crowned it with power and with 
beauty. It marks the rise and dominance of the human 
spirit. In defence of the cultural ideal in all its forms and of 
the liberty and institutions founded upon the frugality and 
genius of their forefathers, men will fight, even to the death. 

The Army, together with the Royal Navy and the Royal 
Air Force, is the custodian of British culture and tradition. 
Nor is it always that the threat to the ideals and cultural 
inheritance of the tace comes from beyond our shores. The 
danger, far more sinister and hideous, may be found within. 
The problem of national defence is, therefore, not only one 
to engage the attention and interest of experts ; it is also the 
affair of every good citizen. Nor is it a super-expert matter, 
whose range, technique, and considerations ate outside the 
comprehension of ordinary men. Our small professional 
Army, for reasons which we will examine, contains few men 
of genius. When expanded to the dimensions of a national 
force, unless the high command is to consist of mediocrity, 
there must be included men of outstanding ability, competent 
and experienced in comprehending major problems, gathered 
from the wider field of national life. It may be said that this 
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should not be so. But if officers are underpaid, with little 
opportunity for advancement, with no rewards in promotion 
for exceptional merit, they will and often do retire from the 
Service at an early age; or, alternatively, lose ambition and - 
content themselves with a prescribed routine, awaiting the 
luck of promotion and a pension, in a life not without its 
compensations in leisure, travel and sport. 

Society, by the very nature of its growth, is an aristocratic 
thing, and aristocracy is one of its ontogenetic principles. It 
originates in the sense of the State and civilisation when one 
or more persons accept the form and meaning which the true 
aristocrat—that is to say, the man gifted with the qualities of 
leadership and of human sympathy—knows by his genius 
to be the master-idea of the age. The rise of the British 
Empire and the astonishing record of British officers in the 
administration of vast territories, supported by a handful of 
men, is an eloquent testimony to this aristocratic leadership, 
continued generation after generation. For century after 
century men of wealth and position undertook the burdens of 
a developing Empire with a selfless devotion to duty. But 
in recent years economic pressures have often prevented such 
men from thus applying an inherited genius and the inborn 
feeling of service towards their fellow-men ; and herein both 
the Army and the Empire have suffered. The spacious days 
for the officer have gone for ever ; but this is no reason why 
he should be deterred from an increasing responsibility in a 
world which cries out for that kind of leadership for which his 
forefathers prescribed the pattern. 

The British Empire is not only defended but is also held 
together by the Army, linked with the other Services. The 
islanders of Britain little realise the debt which they owe to 
the Army. Amazing as it appears to foreign observers, the 
British people are not interested in the Army: they know 
nothing of its functions, unless to applaud the pageants of 
the Aldershot Tattoo or of the Trooping of the Colour. 
Prior to the war the soldier was little esteemed. ‘ Pity the 
poor old soldier ’ was the echo of the Crimea ; ‘ Pass the hat 
for your credit’s sake ’ of the South African War carried along 
the idea that the soldier must be an object of public charity. 
And since the Great War charity for ex-Service men has 


become a national fetich, as if the State, being the peoples’ 
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authority, had no kind of responsibility. As for the officer, 
I well remember how, proud and exhilarated with the spirit 
of adventure, I snorted with indignation when a connexion 
of my family, a day or two after I had been gazetted to a 
commission, remarked, ‘The Army, a purely ornamental 
profession!’ But as a youngster I did not find it so—in 
Egypt, the Sudan, in India, and in Rhodesia. 

In these days no man can enlist in the Army without the 
feeling that after the few years of his service with the colours 
he will become an object of public charity. In such citcum- 
stances the Army cannot attract men worthy of the greatest 
Empire the world has ever known, men equipped mentally 
and physically to carry the great traditions of a proud and 
highly cultured people to the four corners of the earth ; men 
of fine’ breed, of perfect physique and of vigorous courage ; 
the custodians of national culture, the leaders, as are the 
kshatriya of India, of the national life. Of such men should 
the Army be composed. 

The more we talk of peace, surely the more zealous 
should the nation be that the defenders of peace, its repre- 
sentatives among subordinate and defenceless peoples, should 
consist of the flower of the race. And if war clouds seem to 
threaten, then also the nation can ill afford to be possessed 
of an Army whose personnel consists of any but the cream 
of the nation. If the battles of the Great War taught no 
other lesson, they proved beyond dispute that the quality of 
troops outweighs any consideration of quantity. A few 
intelligent, resolute men, well trained and equipped, on both 
sides showed over and over again that they can out-wit and 
withstand the most formidable attack by great numbers. 
I sometimes doubt whether Governments fully realise the 
power and influence of the British people, as exemplified by 
the Army, in world affairs. The custodians of the cultural 
inheritance cannot be hired for a shilling a day. After seven 
yeats of service in the outposts of Empire, they will not 
tolerate being thrown back upon public charity with the 
worst possible chance of absorption within the industrial 
machine. ‘There is a practical solution, one worthy of a 
great nation, worthy of the Army, so rich in those traditions 
which have founded and sustained the national and Imperial 
life. 
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The first duty of defence is the security of the British 
people in their homes. Factory and mine workers, those 
engaged in essential trades and industries, women: and 
children, must not only be protected, but they must also be 
as free as possible, having regard to the necessary impositions 
of the Defence of the Realm—which, after all, are only 
details—to pursue their life in the ways characteristic of the 
nation in peace. Unless such conditions are ensured, the 
vitality of the nation will be lowered, its morale weakened 
and even depression and panic would ensue. 

No shrill propaganda directed towards the building of a 
giant Air Force, nor the urgent and closer attention to the 
development of mechanical means in the Army (both of 
which are expert matters and subordinate to the consideration 
of national defence as a whole), should be permitted to 
become a smoke-screen obscuring the real issue. The Great 
War certainly taught us that there are at any given moment 
sufficient foodstuffs produced within Great Britain to keep 
our population alive at starvation level for six weeks, and 
no longer. To speak of invasion is to enter the realm of 
phantasia, But to speak of starvation is to speak of facts, 
in the realm of reality. 

Of necessity, I have gone somewhat outside the text, 
with the object of showing that the true solution of the major 
problem of defence can be made also to serve the immediate 
needs of the personnel of the Army. Some commentators 
hold the view that the ‘ shortage of recruits lies in the exacting 
conditions of selection.’ From a regimental depét I received 
the following the other day: ‘Standard of recruits still 
pretty low, mentally and physically. Yet these are the 
successful 32 per cent. of those who apply for the “ King’s 
shilling.” What must the other 68 per cent. rejections be 
like?’ No youth of pride and ambition will enter any kind 
of profession unless he has a reasonable chance of being able 
to continue in its service. He seeks a permanent livelihood, 
and a salary on which he can marry and play his part as 
a good citizen. The fact is that the recruit has no such 
guarantee. Yet, for the most part taken from blind alleys 
in city life, introduced to a new comradeship, inured to 
the open air, the camp and the field, the youngster comes 
very much under the spell of Nature, and often would gladly 
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continue a life in the open air upon the soil. No country in 
the world can afford to destroy its yeoman and peasant 
community. The Army rectuit should be offered the oppor- 


_ ‘tunity for continance in a guaranteed State service, in village 


communities established for the purpose, trained in the last 
year of his service in dairy, fruit, poultry, vegetable farming, 
or in forestry or horticulture, these village communities being 
worked upon a co-operative basis, both as part of the first 
line of national defence—that is to say, food production— 
and as the just reward to the soldier for his service to the 
British people. There ate great tracts of land upon which 
such colonies could be set up; and they would be a cause 
of pride to the soldier himself, to the Army and to the nation. 
The statistics show that hundreds of thousands of men, with 
their families, can be reabsorbed upon the land. In any such 
scheme, provision should be made for men leaving the colours 
year by year. There are no difficulties: it is merely a ques- 
tion of organisation, and thereafter of contributing to the 
defender of peace and of the cultural inheritance his right 
to live upon the land for which he has contributed his service, 
Thus the scheme would contribute directly to the main 
problem of national defence, as certainly also it would secure 
for the nation the finest type of man for the Army. 

But there is also a lack of imagination in many of the 
Army proceedings which will deter both officer and man 
from accepting its obligations, The system of discipline 
and parade training must be brought up to date. The world 
of civilisation lives in its cities, divorced from those settings 
in which a man feels himself upon terms of intimacy with 
soil and with his fellow-men. The world of the Army lives 
in camps, upon the fields, on plains and among hills, The 
universe pursues its course as one rhythmic whole, of which 
man is part. Body and thought continue to spin throughout 
life as do the nebule with which in the universe we have our 
harmony. ‘This is inescapable. The whole of Army training 
is slowed down to the ceremonial rate, and this applies to 
the system of discipline by which it is hoped to secure fighting 
efficiency. ‘Ours not to reason why, ours but to do and 
die’ is an absurd slogan. A system of discipline based on 
such a concept may secure that men, in waves of assault, 


will present the breast to the lash of machine-gun bullets, 
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but it will win no battle of the future. The German tactics 
of infiltration, introduced in 1918, demonstrated the value 
of the training of individual initiative. In a mechanised age 
human determination must master the machine: it must 
correspond with the new rhythm of civilisation, but it must 
not be subordinate to the mechanism. Waterloo formations, 
bellowing at young men, supervising their most trivial 
occupations, not only destroys personal initiative, but in an 
age of universal education is irritating and may therefore be 
contrary to good discipline itself. Mutual confidence and 
respect is the foundation of morale. I doubt if any young 
man can respect the shouting drill-sergeant, though he may 
learn to have confidence in him ‘ off parade.’ It will not be 
forgotten that everything consists of vibrations ; and if the 
vibration rate changes as to the use of weapons and duties, 
the corresponding tempo of thought must also be changed 
if there is to be efficiency. In civilian life I can speak quietly 
into a loud speaker and command a multitude. I trained 
Indian boys to perform.a series of highly complicated gym- 
nastic exercises by the use of signs without a word being 
spoken. They were obliged to use their minds. This, 
surely, is what is wanted. 

Certain critics of the new tempo which I have elsewhere 
suggested 1 as necessary to creating the Army into a ‘ National 
Movement’ suggests that because the discipline and cere- 
monial training of the Brigade of Guards are traditional, and 
because ‘they maintained their full peace-time discipline’ 
during the war, there is no need for any kind of reform. 
Moteover, it is said that the Guards do not lack recruits ; 
and in the war ‘were in a class by themselves.’ The 
Brigade of Guards cannot, I suggest, be a test of comparison. 
There is a glamour about the Guards: they spend much of 
their time in London, an attraction to the countryman from 
whom the Guards largely recruit. Three years with the 
colours is a very different contract from seven. In the employ- 
ment market there is not much to choose between a young 
man of eighteen and twenty-one, but all the factors change 
when a man has reached maturity, and should be skilled, at 
the age of twenty-six. It is agreed that during the war the 


* The Army Quarterly, April 1935. 
® Brigadier-General John Charteris. 
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Guards proved splendid fighting men. But I suggest it 
would be difficult indeed for any historian to assert that the 
Guards were better than, for example, was such a line 
battalion as the 2nd Worcestershires throughout the whole 
wat, with such exploits to their credit as Gheluvelt, i914, 
and, testifying to an unbroken fighting efficiency, the defence 
of Neuve Eglise in April 1918. For ceremonial a different 
kind of training is required: an intelligent man can perform 
a variety of functions. The point is that the whole of the 
training is slowed down to the ceremonial rate, and this 
applies to the system of discipline by which it is hoped to 
secure fighting efficiency. 

Throughout British life we observe a breakaway by the 
most virile of our youth from the drab stuffiness of city life 
and their quest for the open spaces. This movement, 
exemplified by the Boy Scouts, hiking, camping, cycling, 
Youth Hostels and the like, is both natural and spontaneous. 
These youths are the very type who should represent the 
nation in the Army. The barrack square and cleaning 
buttons will not appeal to them. The young people who 
roam the downs and fells and moors as a protest against the 
clocked-in life of factories and cities have studied both the 
comfort and efficiency of their kit. This is in imitation of 
that worn by men accustomed to mountain and to rough 
going, and prescribes with unerring certainty the kind of 
uniform with which a practical army should be equipped. 
A Society of Tailors at their annual conference, as reported 
in the Press, condemned the new experiment in uniform as 
‘a hiker’s dress.’ That seems to be the best testimonial that 
it can require, if only the Army Council will not be intimi- 
dated by sartorial societies and will prescribe what is truly 
good to look upon and efficient. 

Let the British race be physically perfect—in shape, in 
vigour, and in movement. To work to this end is the duty 
of all citizens, to themselves and to the race. It is in man 
himself that this increase and profit and exaltation of body 
and spirit is desirable. Let man be furnished in himself with 
health, safety, strength—the perfection of physical existence. 
These precepts apply to the nation as a whole. The Army, 
with its purposive physical training, wherein also men must 
move swiftly and must be possessed of the fullest freedom 
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of limb and muscle, cannot be equipped in a straitjacket, its 
knees encompassed with rolls of cloth, its middle tied round 
with a tight belt. 

An Army correspondent in the Press, taking part in the 
recruiting controversy, recently asserted ‘it is essential that 
the men should have an attractive uniform for ceremonial 
and walking out.’ He favoured ‘a scarlet tunic, cut on the 
Foot-Guards pattern, a white web Lancer belt, a pill-box hat 
and light walking-out boots.’ It seems impossible to think 
of anything more humiliating to the kind of recruit that the 
modern Army requires than the suggestion that they should 
be attired as popinjays. Young women are to run helter- 
skelter after young men in red jackets! The soldiers are to 
walk delicately like Agag, softly to tread the streets, and to 
pirouette like chorus boys in musical comedy. Why not 
suggest a pouch on the ‘ white web Lancer belt,’ in which 
to carry a ‘ manicure-set, Mark One,’ and instruments with 
which to pluck the eyebrows, and ‘ Puff, powder, in box, 
gilt, soldiers, for the use of ’ with a set of jolly little jemima 
boots for the fireside after the day’s parade? An Army 
possessed of possibilities for mobility, hitherto undreamed of, 
and yet in the experimental stage, must change beyond the 
recognition of those who knew it as a pre-war force. 

Despite its scientific means, a mechanised Army will prove 
of less value in battle than did waves of over-laden infantry 
at the Battle of the Somme, if the soldier, physically and 
mentally, has not been schooled to be just as ‘ action fit’ as 
is the automatic weapon, with the mind confident in its 
vehicle, as light as a hair-trigger. What uniform, then, serves 
the ethical, practical and ceremonial purpose ? Survey the 
world of human activity. Freedom of knees is everywhere 
the condition—running, football, hiking, scouting, tennis, 
mountaineering. Give the Army ‘ shorts.’ They are efficient 
and always smart, no rolls of serge around the knees. Plus- 
fours are absurd, serving neither efficiency nor ‘ smartness ” ; 
while in wet weather, dripping bags are impossible. Boys do 
not catch cold from bare knees, nor do men. ‘There is no 
atgument against shorts, except possibly the ‘cold feet’ of 
those who ought to take the decision. 

If a smart uniform is in fact part of the incentive to 
recruiting, then it is clear that this uniform must appeal to the 
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mind of the best of our youth. They are not seen swaddled 
as ‘softies,’ nor at the best equipped for the Arctic, but 
wearing shorts and open necked shirts; and they have re- 
sponded naturally to the call of the out-of-doors as the com- 
pensation for a machine-made life. The public sees its Army. 
The man-in-the-street should be able to observe in its spirit 
and deportment something to which he himself would attain. 
Tight tunics and even tighter trouserings served well the 
motionless ranks of Waterloo, where the roar of the colour- 
sergeant, before the age of the loud-speaker, produced the 
now useless volley. But these things ill serve an Army whose 
duties prescribe a speed equal to its weapons and an inde- 
pendence of action which necessitates the highest degree of 
individual freedom and movement. Moreover, true discipline 
consists in an instantaneous obedience to orders, anticipated 
and understood, mellowed in a comradeship, off parade, 
wherein is learned mutual confidence and respect. It is 
strange that in the Indian Army this relationship between 
officer and man is more fully experienced than in the British 
Army, where, with the sublimation of class distinction, the 
new comradeship, of which the wart years were the great 
exemplar, should be paramount. 

If recruiting requires some stimulus, it is to be found, not 
by a reversion to the peacock, but by assuming the ré/e of 
the panther. The recruit must be made to realise with 
dramatic force that as he enters the training depét he throws 
off the older life of ease and sloth. He has become the leader 
of a ‘movement.’ He must first be made conscious of his 
own ignorance and incapacity. He is nota civilian in uniform, 
not the most highly decorated male, whose business is to 
capture female hearts by frisking in the parks and on the 
side-walks. But he must be taught to feel himself at one with 
the soil of his native land, a free man, physically free, in a 
uniform which expresses that freedom and in which he can 
move and appreciate his own strength and the benefit of his 
training. I postulate pride of body as a first essential to a 
true military morale. A high aspiration for the body is 
much more likely to keep a man immune from ‘ Curragh 
Wrens’ than would the psychological results which would 
inevitably flow from making him their best walking advertise- 
ment. Nature has joined together brain and body. | There is 
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still a tendency to put them asunder, the military instructor 
being content to have the body hygienically examined and then 
concentrating upon drill and mechanics. The best results 
are only attainable when the body participates with the mind 
from first to last. The body has first to be lifted in the 
respect of its owner to be something which is as much to be 
cared for as is the mechanism of the machine-gun, and which 
is something far more beautiful. The Army can readily be 
used as a citizen propaganda force. The man-in-the-street 
should be able to observe in the spirit and deportment of the 
Army something to which he himself would attain. The 
Service should be an enviable one. There should be some- 
thing to excite envy ; and that can only be an elevated state 
of mind. 

Certain people claiming to be pacifists, though usually 
engaged in inciting others to war, and in the class war, weak- 
minded and vicious, apply to this high aspiration the term 
‘militarism.’ There are other pacifists, high-minded men, 
who think of the patriot as the type which led Dr. Johnson 
to name ‘ patriotism’ as ‘the last refuge of the scoundrel.’ 
Naked self-interest has too often donned the cloak of 
patriotism, but we are here concerned, not with the wicked, 
but with those of pure motive who are earnestly seeking to 
find the ways of peace and to use our national institutions to 
the best possible advantage. The British Army has never 
been militaristic. Its function for the future should be, can 
be, must be, the spear-point of a cultural movement both in 
Britain and throughout the Empire. But it cannot attain to 
such an ideal unless the #empo is changed. Men do not often 
realise that the same problem holds in the realm of ideas, 
facts and emotions. They imagine that by amassing facts, 
statistics, and theories they can solve problems. But facts, 
as such, are meaningless. Valuable truth is not knowledge of 
facts, but the relationship of facts. Where facts are directly 
related they fall under the law of cause and effect and can be 
explained by the intellect. But there are emotional relation- 
ships and instinctive relationships, where other principles 
than the directly causal hold good. It is here that the 
psychology of discipline and of training requires a complete 
overhaul, a reburnishing with ideals, a co-ordination of the 
whole realm of ideas, facts and emotions. 
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The necessary ingredients from which to procure 'such an 
Army, as a movement, are: First, to guarantee to the soldier 
his after-life. Secondly, to make him conscious that he is an 
exalted being, performing services of the most profound 
value to his race and to the Imperial charge. Thirdly, to 
infuse him with the spirit of comradeship ; and here, except 
in the higher ranks, he should remain unmarried, marriage 
being part of that reward to which he will look forward, 
upon the completion of his service, when at the age of about 
twenty-seven he sets up a home and enters into his hew 
community life. Fourthly, he must be equipped and trained 
as becomes a man of intelligence, virile and filled with the 
spirit of the countryside. 

The officer must have opened up to him opportunities 
for the advancement of merit and of learning. It is the fact 
that very few officers are really interested in their profession 
and in the wider problems of Empire, for the simple reason 
that they are never encouraged to do so: the libraries are 
inadequate ; studies are perfunctory; and in order to attain 
to the Staff College, almost universally, officers employ 
crammers and civilian postal courses in order that they may 
be equipped with military knowledge! Were the cultural 
breach not so wide between officers and men, officers would 
be far more interested in their charge, and would not merely 
perform perfunctory parades, but would also serve as leaders 
of the ‘ movement,’ in the same way as in Europe and in the 
Orient those familiar with the facts can observe, both 
historically and recently, the implications of the real meaning 
of ‘ Aristos.’ 

These observations apply with equal force to the nation 
as a whole. The time must come when the unemployed 
middle-aged men long out of work and youths who have never 
done a day’s labour in their lives must be incorporated into 
a ‘movement,’ in order that they shall be re-engaged in the 
national life. They must be both trained and led. They 
cannot be bullied or cajoled. They must be taught to value 
physical excellence for its own sake, to reassert pride of race, 
to be worthy of the cultural inheritance, to understand the 
meaning of service and of comradeship. Such a task within 
the governmental scheme is one of the largest and one of the 
grandest which can fire the imagination and enthusiasm of 
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man. In this the Army can play its part, with its trained 
leadership, its regimental bands, its physical training instructors 
and its traditions. 

‘Though I advocate no slavish imitation of any Continental 
institutions, I commend the system of the German Arbeitslager 
as worthy of close attention. They carry into civilian life the 
spirit of service and of comradeship traditionally associated 
with war which so ardent a pacifist as is Mr. Delisle Burns 
advocated as one of the surest guarantees of peace. By some 
such system must our derelict population be led. 

The way of salvation for Great Britain and for the world 
is for Britons to realise their internal strength by undertaking 
their own social regeneration. There is a need, an urgent 
need, in spiritual responsibility to the rest of the world, for 
Britain to exploit that strange reserve of noble power to 
which the faces of the common people bear witness, Great 
Britain has a crucial part to play in world affairs. British 
regeneration must be based upon a living faith, which owes 
its allegiance to a Power beyond and to a Power within, to 
the brightness of the sun and the invisibility of the blood. 
The Army as the spear-point, the nation as the whole, must 
be trained for the assumption of authority, and trained— 
mark it well—not only in material policies, but trained 
equally in the ideology which, in its very essence, shall 
determine teal politics. 


GRAHAM SETON HuTCHISON. 
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INSTITUTIONAL MEDICAL SERVICES 
By Proressor W. Biarr-Bett, LL.D., M.D., F.R.C.S. 


Tue British Hospitals Association at a recent conference 
discussed the position of the voluntary hospitals, and the 
growing ‘menace’ to their welfare of  State-controlled 
institutions, and appointed a Commission to report on the 
situation and on the best ways of meeting the problems 
created. 

Whether the position should be regarded as dangerous or 
as an inevitable process of social evolution remains to be 
seen; much will depend on the wisdom of the voluntary- 
hospital authorities, fot sociological experiments in the 
political field can be prevented only by the setting of a 
practical example so excellent that ‘reform’ is impossible 
as well as unnecessary. It cannot be denied that the lack of 
a definite policy, the absence of functional progressiveness 
and co-ordination, and inherent weaknesses in the voluntary- 
hospital system have been responsible for the present state of 
affairs : in other words, an unassailable example of economical 
efficiency has not been set. 

Voluntary medical relief, dating from early medieval 
times and associated almost entirely for a long period with 
the charity of religious orders, has been a cherished, and 
almost legendary, feature of the social life of Great Britain. 
The advantages of it have often been set forth, and they are 
once mote stated iin the Report of the Liverpool Com- 
mission in the usual manner. Strictly analysed, these advan- 
tages are largely sentimental, and the other side of the picture 
is rarely presented. It is, however, clear that the voluntary- 
hospital system is no longer ‘ voluntary’ in the same sense 
as it was a generation ago.. Most of us remember the time 
when no professional man connected with a voluntary 
hospital, not even the resident house-surgeons and house- 
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physicians, received payment of any kind, and when no 
patient was asked or expected to make a contribution to the 
cost of maintenance. It is well to remember this, for times 
have quickly changed and the financial expediencies of 
voluntary hospitals with them; and we must not forget 
that such changes affect deeply not only contemporary 
thought, but also tradition and latent sentiment. 

The time has arrived, therefore, when it is necessary 
that an unbiassed and knowledgeable survey of the conditions 
of medical services in voluntary institutions should be made. 
If this is not done in a full and an impartial manner, and if the 
right conclusions are not reached and implemented, then com- 
plete State control is inevitable, whether it be ‘desirable’ or not. 

Financial considerations in connexion with voluntary 
hospitals, formerly unembarrassing, are now creating concern 
for the following reasons : 

(2) The cost of maintenance and of up-to-date medical 
methods of diagnosis and treatment has steadily increased, 
and the peak has by no means been reached. 

(b) The prospects of substantial support from individuals 
ate diminishing in the face of increased taxation, the falling of 
the larger incomes, and the wider distribution, or levelling, 
of wealth in the community. 

(c) The uneconomic distribution of voluntary funds in 
general is producing vested interests, and foci of contentment 
or disappointment as the case may be. 

(d) There is a growing feeling among the people that the 
State should provide all medical relief, and in this idea every 
political party appears to acquiesce. 

(¢) There has been a considerable increase in the demand 
for hospital beds for reasons which must be obvious to all, 


and this is not confined to the really poor for whom provision 
was otiginally made. 

In the Hospital Year-book fot 1935 it is stated that in 1933 
the total amount received by voluntary hospitals in London, 
the Provinces (including Wales), Scotland and Ireland was 
about £16,000,000, the total expenditure (capital and mainten- 
ance) about £15,000,000, and the surplus £1,000,000. 

The ordinary person reading this statement alone would 
ptobably say, ‘Splendid! There is nothing about which to 


worry.’ Let us see whether this is true or not. 
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Invested funds of over {42,000,000 provided an income 
of about £1,750,000—that is, a ninth of the total sum required 
for maintenance. Legacies in Scotland and the provinces 
yielded about £1,500,000 in this year. If figures had been 
forthcoming from London and Ireland the total sum received 
from this source might have reached £3 ,000,000. 

The amount raised by vatious contributory schemes, 
including King Edward’s Fund, was about £3,320,000, It 
is said? that certain of these pay on an avetage to local 
hospitals 70 per cent. of the cost of their‘ maintenance. 

Sweepstakes in Ireland for the year in question (1933) 
enabled disbursements to the amount of {1,500,000 to bé 
made to fifty hospitals in the Irish Free State. 

If we add together the sums accruing from investments, 
legacies, contributory schemes and sweepstakes (Dublin) we 
find that nearly {10,000,000 were collected from these 
sources—about two-thirds of the total of annual receipts. 

In addition, large sums of public money were received by 
way of gtants for special clinics, and even mote from patients 
in payment for maintenance and treatment. The remainder— 
a small and rapidly-declining source of revenue—was raised 
by individual effort. 

Collective figures of the sources of income of all hospitals 
are unobtainable at present. But of one large hospital with 


an annual expenditure of £52,000 the following details may 


be given in round figures : 


Contributory Funds and Special-day Street Collections. - £16,000 
Receipts (grants and <7 by purest for services 

rendered . ‘ ) ‘ . £20,000 
Dividends, etc., from i investments and Property by tos eco fRate 
Legacies . . . * - £4,000 
Voluntary gifts (money and kind) > . - . - £5,000 


It will be seen that the voluntary contributions? yielded 


about one-tenth only of the income. This probably represents 


the general position, and shows how far hospitals have receded 
from their voluntary status in regard to support as well as in 
the other respects already mentioned. 


1 See paper by Sidney Lamb, Bulletin American College of Surgeons, Match 1935, p. 26. 
® Legacies are excluded, for they may be invested. 
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In an interesting article in this Review, (May 1935) Sit 
Charles. Harris calls attention to the danger of regarding 
the aggregate surplus for one year as an indication of 
continuing prosperity, although the total surplus has been 
tising, a little since 1931, for one hospital in every three in 
London, and one in every four elsewhere, spent mote than 
they received. Besides, a surplus in one year. may be followed 
by a deficit in the next. Further, it is to be inferred. that 
deficits may be repeated annually ; but there are no figures to 
show what the accumulated deficits are. If the accumulated 
deficits of all hospitals were known the financial position 
would appear to be much worse than on the present showing. 

A careful financial sutvey indicates : 

(1) That almost every patient, either directly or inditectly, 
is now expected to contribute to his or her keep and hospital 
treatment, and increasingly fewer pay nothing ; and that soon 


no one, save the destitute and aged infirm, will receive free~ 


medical relief. 

(2). That individual voluntary support is becoming a 
negligible factor in the maintenance of hospitals. 

(3) That the withdrawal of State grants, which even now 
is taking place as provision is made by local authorities to do 
the work themselves, and of the contributory funds, which 
will occur with the adoption of State insurance for hospital 
services—for the man in the street will not pay twice for the 
same thing—vwill leave the voluntary hospitals, conducted on 
the present lines, high and dry. 

A generation ago the voluntary hospitals of this country 
consisted only of the teaching-schools in the large centres, 
county hospitals of moderate size, and the cottage hospitals, 
the functions of which will be discussed presently. In all, as 
we have seen, the medical services were without direct 
reward until recent times. Then, with the advancement of 
the modern inverted doctrine ‘ no pay, no work’, and to some 
extent with the altered social type of doctor, it became the 
custom to pay salaries to young resident medical officers. 

When, later, payments were expected from patients and 
grants were made from public funds, first for the treatment of 
tuberculosis, then for that of venereal diseases and for the 
upkeep of maternity beds and antenatal clinics, the British 
Medical Association demanded that hospital committees 
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should hand over some’ of the money so teceived to: their 
medical staffs. In many cases the medical boatds, it is true, 
allocated most of the sums paid in this way to hospital 
purposes, such as the salaries of registrars. 

- In relation to all this it should be stated that, whereas 
formerly there existed in the regulations of many, perhaps of 
most, teaching-hospitals a tule that members of the honorary 
staff were debarred from taking appointments:in Poor Law 
institutions where salaries were, of course, paid, this rule was 
gtadually relaxed ; and the medical profession itself has gone 
a long way towards weakening the. scientific ‘status and 
prestige of voluntary hospitals and towards making! the 
municipal general hospitals possible on a really efficient scale 
by accepting paid posts on the staffs of the latter. 

Meanwhile, immediately following the war, the problem 
of an ample number of private rooms and wards in hospitals 
became a pressing question. This had long been'a successful 
and paying proposition with the hospital committees and 
medical staffs in America, Canada and elsewhere, as on the 
continent of Europe. The idea had been taken up in this 
country, strangely enough but slowly. Still ‘the possession 
of beds for private patients is now regarded’ as an ne 
feature of many teaching-hospitals. 

It must not be supposed from what has just been said that 
reference is made to teaching-schools only, for there is no 
doubt that the altered circumstances have played some part 
in causing the competition in medical services to which 
reference will be made later, and which has: led: general- 
practitioner surgeons and tadiologists in the county and 
cottage hospitals to attempt to rival, to the serious disadvan- 
tage of the public, the work of experts in the teaching-schools. 
The shortage of beds in the university centres, which is 
partly responsible for this state of affairs, would automatically 
be made good if the scheme to be proposed were’adopted. 

In this country the term ‘ State-controlled institution ’ 
covers hospitals of. many different kinds: No extended 
reference need be made to such organisations as those devoted 
to the care of tuberculous patients, nor need we consider 
institutions for the segregation of infectious diseases and 
for the care of the insane and feeble-minded, for they in no 
way enter into competition with voluntary hospitals. The 
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general hospitals, however, under county and municipal 
control (local authorities) by way of the Ministry of Health, 
and therefore with centralised administration and with 
practically unlimited resources, ate thought to be a grave 
menace to the voluntary hospitals, which, it is said, will be 
‘ frozen out ’ with the advent of a State Medical Service. 

It is necessary, then, to examine the degree of efficiency 
and usefulness of these State institutions, and to discover, if 
possible, whether such a system, if well conducted, should 
be considered antagonistic or complementary to, or capable 
of co-ordination with, the voluntary system. 

In coming to a conclusion it is advisable not to consider 
the system only in this country, in which it dates from a year 
so recent as 1929, but also to note what has happened over a 
long period in other places. 

On the continent of Europe the preservation and repair of 
health has in modern times been almost entirely a matter of 
State control, although the earlier history of medical care in 
every country is exactly similar to that obtaining in Great 
Britain. | 

Still it cannot be denied that national psychology differs, 
and that what may suit Scandinavian, Latin, German, and 
other races may be distasteful to British ideas and feelings. 
This, indeed, explains the long-continued existence of the 
voluntary hospitals in this country. Nevertheless, even when 
regarded from the highest ideals of humanity and efficient 
service, it is not possible to get away from the fact that 
there is nothing better to be seen in this country than the 
State-controlled hospitals in many places on the Continent. 
In Sweden, for example, the arrangements ate well-nigh 
perfect. Granted, Sweden has a small and remarkably 
healthy population, and in this respect, with other Scandi- 
mavian countries, it has an advantage over the more 
industrialised nations. 

What impresses the visitor to Scandinavian hospitals, 
however, is not only the enthusiasm, progressiveness, 
judgment, manner and humanity of the whole-time staff from 
the professor downwards, and the entire freedom of action 
accorded to them, but also the extraordinary suitability and 
often beauty of the environment. 

In addition to immediate treatment under central adminis- 
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tration, what is called a ‘follow-up’ organisation of an 
efficient character is possible to an extent which cannot be 
attained by the ordinary voluntary hospitals. 

We must be cautious in asserting that such amenities 
and effective arrangements as those existing in Scandinavia 
would not be possible in State-controlled institutions in this 
country. 

We are still, it seems, under the gloomy shadow of the 
old Poor Law institutions, with their autocratic relieving 
officers, and are scared by the rapid change that has come 
about since 1929, when it became officially recognised that to 
be poor is not a criminal offence. Nevertheless, the public 
is still prejudiced—although less so than formerly—against 
State institutions, and prefers the more home-like, kindly and 
personal atmosphere of voluntary institutions. Moreover, 
municipal hospitals are most ungenerously staffed both in 
regard to doctors and nurses. ‘This is a serious flaw in the 
system, but it is one wt ich is easily remedied. 

Again, in this liberty-loving country we are very sensitive 
about the idealism of our charities so long connected with, 
and an aspect of, our religious beliefs. The voluntary system 
is said to be a tender plant which will not stand rude bureau- 
cratic control. It is hard to discover how much of this is a 
true belief and how much it is merely a rhetorical point in 
argument. Humanitarianism may be national as well as 
individual, and is at any rate bound to become so in the 
course of time. During the last century we have witnessed, 
for example, an entire change of method in the care of 
criminals in our prisons. However, there can be no doubt 
that the delightful miliew of the voluntary hospitals is 
largely due to the management of them by committees 
composed of members both of the laity and of the medical 
profession. 

A few words must be said here concerning medical 
teaching and research. 

Formerly, all the universities were independent—auto- 
nomic they still are—but now for many years large grants 
have been received from Government sources. Up to the 
present time there has been little or no official interference, 
and the grants have proved essential to the continuance of 
the work of the universities. On the Continent the universi- 
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ties are entirely financed and controlled by the State, and the 
teaching-hospitals are attached to them, 

The clinical teaching of medical students and the training 
of post-graduates has been conducted in voluntary teaching- 
hospitals in this country for the last 200 years at least. Yet, 
this very year, it is to be noted, there has been launched a 
large post-graduate organisation which to all intents and 
purposes, however well-concealed or little advertised, is 
State-controlled ; and this with the concurrence and help 
of the University of London and the medical profession, 
for the staff has been enlisted on a whole-time salaried basis. 
The Hammersmith Hospital units concerned belong to the 
London County Council; the Government has made a large 
capital grant, and the London University has appointed the 
directors of departments to professorships, and their first 
assistants to readerships. 

It is often stated—and Lord Cozens-Hardy has expressed 
the view very strongly—that research and the advancement 
of knowledge will be shattered by ‘the heavy hand of 
officialdom,’ This is hardly a fair statement, and it is un- 
supported by evidence. No better research work has been 
performed anywhere than in the State-controlled institutions 
on. the Continent; and. have we not our own National 
Research Council entirely subsidised by the State? It is the 
personal equation—ambition, scientific curiosity, or the thirst 
for knowledge and the desire to help suffering mankind— 
that drives men on and leads to results even in the face of 
difficulties from which the voluntary system itself is not free. 

If it be decided that the voluntary system is too valuable 
to lose; or that before its disappearance it should set an 
inescapable example to that which may follow, then extensive 
teotganisation must be taken in hand immediately. 'The 
extraordinarily rapid march of State services in five years 
leaves us no doubt of the urgency of the matter; and the 
measures adopted must be national and thorough, as we shall 
now indicate, rather than local and limited. 

Co-ordination.—At present each voluntary hospital. is a 
self-contained autonomous unit, not only in regard to the 
details of medical organisation, but also in the related questions 
of administration and economics. In the larger teaching- 
hospitals, in which every branch of medicine is, or should be, 
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represented, and in which all forms of equipment for diagnosis 
and treatment are available in association with the university 
laboratories, very efficient service can be given. But in 
those cities in which there are more teaching-hospitals than 
one, competition may lead to economic difficulties. Moreover, 
complete isolation may cause them to become a prey to the 
superior and undivided forces of municipal enterprises. 

To take the case of Liverpool, in which city the situation 
has become acute, there are four large general hospitals each 
forming a unit of the ‘ clinical school.’ There. are also 
special hospitals allied to the medical. school—for' example, 
a Women’s Hospital, a Maternity Hospital, each with more 
than 100 beds, a Children’s Hospital, and so on. In all 
about 2000 beds. In the midst of these have been rapidly 
developed the large municipal general and special hospitals 
containing about s000 beds* with a day and night, seven- 
day-a-week, ambulance service, compated with which there 
is for the use of the voluntary hospitals a day ambulance 
service for six days (not nights) of the week only. The 
result is that a large majority of all utgent cases now go to 
the municipal hospitals, which ate also more readily able to 
‘oblige’ general practitioners by admitting their patients 
immediately in response to a telephone message. | With this 
may be contrasted the often unsatisfactory and’ difficult 
arrangements for admission to the voluntary hospitals. 

To improve the state of affairs in Liverpool, it has been 
accepted in principle that the teaching-hospitals must 
amalgamate, and pool all resources. 

In Birmingham the two large genetal hospitals, the General 
and the Queen’s, have joined to form a new United Hospital 
to be erected on the University site at Edgbaston. 

At present the teaching-hospitals ‘allow’ the medical 
students to use their wards, and their staffs to teach. That 
position must be changed: the teaching-hospital wards must 
be regarded as the university laboratories for clinical work. 

With the amalgamation of teaching-hospitals and the 
consequent enlargement of base hospitals in university centres 


* In England and Wales there were in 1933 approximately 63 ,000 beds in voluntary 
institutions (excluding those for tuberculosis), and about 56,000. in hospitals under 
local authorities, excluding those for tuberculosis, infectious diseases, insanity, and 
chronic infirmities of the old. 
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it will become necessary to reconsider the position of teachers. 
It seems likely that professors should be whole-time and have 
charge of large departments both in the universities and 
hospitals. This should be possible without the necessity of 
large salaries, if a considerable number of private beds were 
allotted to each professor, who would not engage in con- 
sultations or treatment outside, work of this kind being 
conducted *by his assistants. All the fees so obtained could 
be shated pro rata among the ‘ team.’ 

Now, with regard to all other hospitals, it may be stated 
at once that the advances in medical practice and medical 
skill have led to an unfortunate state of affairs to which 
reference has already been made. Almost entirely, county 
hospitals and cottage hospitals are staffed by general practi- 
tioners who are rarely qualified by training and experience 
to exercise expert knowledge in diagnosis, and the judgment 
and skill necessary for treatment, especially surgical inter- 
vention, in difficult cases. Yet even in many cottage hospitals 
the X-ray diagnoses and surgical operations attempted are 
exactly the same on paper as those which ate the routine work 
of expert specialists in teaching-hospitals. In the result the 
genuine general practitioner is often unable to obtain beds in 
which to place his serious medical conditions—for example, 
pneumonia—those requiring observation, and those needing 
obstetrical help, as well as accidents—for instance, burns— 
which require treatment on the spot, the very work for which 
these hospitals were founded. 

From this it will be evident that in the matter of organisa- 
tion, so far as the clinical work is concerned, some close 
co-ordination—linking-up—of all types of hospitals is 
imperative if the patient is to receive the best treatment 
possible in every case; and this should be a fundamental 
precept. Regional organisations on these lines were 
enunciated in the report of the Consultative Council of the 
Ministry of Health, of which Lord Dawson was chairman, 
in 1920, but unfortunately the report submitted received no 
attention, and the Council ceased to-function. In 19314 
the present writer demanded a similar type of organisation 
in relation to a maternity service, then using the analogy of 
military hospital arrangements—casualty clearing-stations, 

* Ingleby Lectures, Birmingham University. (Lancet, May 30 and June 13, 1931.) 
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field hospitals and base hospitals. In connexion with this 
there should be a well-organised transport service. 

So much, then, for what is required. Now for the 
administration necessary. This should consist of a Central 
Administrative Council, an ad hoc body working in close 
harmony with the Ministry of Health for reasons which will 
be clear directly. Under this there should be Regional 
Councils for considerable areas, which would be responsible 
for the finance and functions of all hospitals in each regional 
area, from cottage hospitals to teaching-hospitals at the base 
or bases. Private interests, whether lay or professional, must 
not be allowed to stand in the way of this reorganisation. 

Economics.—Subject to confirmation by the Central 
Administrative Council, the Regional Councils should deal 
with the financial aspects—teceipts and expenditure—each in 
its own district. They should control capital expenditure in 
regard to buildings, extensions, equipment and maintenance, 
and deal with almonry and the collection of voluntary contri- 
butions and contributory funds, the organisers of which 
should be represented on the local councils. Collective buy- 
ing should also come within their purview. All expensive 
and scientifically unsatisfactory arrangements such as special 
hospitals for maternity and ophthalmology would disappear. 

Material_—To bring buildings and equipment into line 
with the linking-up co-ordination to be practised could only 
be a gradual process. It would be economically disastrous 
in many cases to scrap modern buildings and their contents ; 
but the controlling organisation mentioned would at least 
prevent the erection and equipment of new institutions which 
were not suitable or necessary to the general regional require- 
ments, as from time to time determined in respect of increasing 
population, industrialisation, and the rest. 

Since special hospitals have been mentioned, we may 
perhaps most appropriately in this place call attention to their 
disadvantages—excluding, of course, those for infective and 
mental disorders, as provided by local authorities. 

Special hospitals have arisen owing to the want of proper 
provision for the specialities concerned—obstetrics and 
gynzcology, orthopedics, ophthalmology, laryngology, chil- 
dren’s diseases, skin diseases, and dentistry—in the large 
general hospitals, even in those of the teaching-schools. 
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This neglect has led to a waste of public money, for 
special hospitals are uneconomical in regard to capital outlay 
and are unduly expensive in upkeep—the cost per bed. 
There can be no doubt that if adequate special departments 
had been provided in the larger general hospitals—as they 
must be in the future—the distribution of administrative 
expenses and overhead charges would have greatly reduced 
the expense of the treatment of special diseases. Moreover, 
the provision of a good nursing staff is a difficult matter 
in special hospitals, for in them a probationer nurse cannot 
obtain the training rightly demanded by the General Nursing 
Council. Further, in special hospitals there cannot be the 
same facilities for teaching students and for consultation as 
those which obtain in general teaching-hospitals. With a 
full regionally linked-up system much that is found in cottage 
hospitals—elaborate operation theatres and radiological de- 
partments—would not be required, capital outlay and cost 
of maintenance being thereby greatly reduced. 

Medical Personnel_—This would concern not only doctors, 
but also nurses; and in a properly conducted, regionally- 
co-operative system, greater facilities and opportunities would 
be offered to each in his or her own sphere of work, with the 
result that greater interest would be created and thereby more 
efficient service secured. First, with regard to the nurses, 
the existing difficulty of obtaining nurses of an educated type 
for the smaller hospitals and the special departments would 
be entirely overcome. Secondly, with regard to the medical 
service, it would be found that in the scheme enunciated the . 
work of all practitioners would be facilitated and improved. 
The cottage hospitals and county hospitals would perform 
their proper functions ; that is to say, the general practitioners 
attached to them would have adequate accommodation for 
their medical and obstetrical cases. Small clinical laboratories 
for simple and routine investigations would be established in 
different districts to serve several hospitals, and the more 
difficult pathological work would be sent to the university 
centre, 

The question of full co-operation between voluntary and 
municipal hospitals, to which we now come, is most difficult, 
yet it is of primary importance and must be solved. In the 


Annual Report of the Chief Medical Officer of the Ministry 
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of Health (Sir George Newman) for the yeat 1933, the 
following statement is made (p. 193) : 

The surveys clearly indicate that at the present time co-operation 
between the local authorities and the governing bodies and medical 
staffs of voluntary hospitals is not merely a desideratum but an imperative 
need, and that this is likely to continue in increasing degree in the future. 
[Italics not in original.] 

In the following sentence the meaning of co-operation, which 
is a fundamental requirement, is evaded : 


It is not necessary for the State to define the respective spheres of the 
voluntary hospitals and those of the local authorities, for these spheres 
require to be differently considered in different cases. What is necessary 
is to secure effective and continuous co-operation between them for the 
treatment and prevention of disease in all classes of the community. 

What the chief medical officer may mean by ‘ co-operation ” 
is that no definite and final unification between the two 
systems should be contemplated, for although at the present 
time the local authorities require medical and surgical brains, 
which can only be obtained from the voluntary hospitals, 
the time will come, as indeed it is rapidly coming, when 
the municipal hospitals will have their own whole-time paid 
staffs of consultants. 

A critical examination of the whole position, then, points 
rather to the belief that much of the so-called co-operation is 
intended by the public authorities to be temporary and for 
their own advantage, and to be also of the nature of a 
diplomatic sedative to screen further developments. This, 
at any rate, is the view of those who regard the encroachments 
of the municipal system with suspicion. 

It is clear, too, that until all the voluntary hospitals 
from teaching-schools to cottage hospitals have effected full 
co-operation and co-ordination among themselves, and can 
speak with one national voice, it will be difficult, if not 
impossible, ,authoritatively to define what co-ordination 
between the voluntary and municipal systems should imply. 

We move therefore, in conclusion, on to hypothetical 
ground; for, in order to make suggestions in regatd to 
co-operation between the two systems we must premise that 
the voluntary system has first been reorganised on the lines 
presented, and has an elected Central Council with statutory 


functions. 
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In these circumstances co-operation should be established 
between the following bodies: A. Ministry of Health. 
B. Voluntary Hospital Council. C. Medical Schools and 
Examining Colleges and Boards. To a considerable extent 
B and C are interconnected locally and generally through 
the teaching and examining requirements of the General 


Medical Council. 

In drafting a synopsis of mutual co-operation and 
co-ordination in medical relief between the State enterprises 
and those of the voluntary hospitals, it must be admitted 
that each has its good points. The State should make specified 
grants in regatd to general preclinical and to clinical teaching 


in universities, and for research. As regatds the hospitals 
and convalescent homes, both the voluntary and State- 
controlled institutions (with the exceptions indicated), they 
should be regionally amalgamated under joint control for 
the diagnosis and treatment of injuries and medical, surgical 
and obstetrical disorders. The State, through the local 
authorities, should contribute to the regional pools to which 
voluntary contributions would be made. 

In this way a most efficient service, free from complete 
bureaucratic control, would be created without friction. The 
amalgamation of municipal with teaching-hospitals would 
provide the requisite number of beds—now lacking in the 
voluntary hospitals—to form large base-centres. Those who 
could afford to pay, and who were not covered by contribu- 
tory and insurance schemes, would do so and be entitled to 
make their own arrangements, as indeed would the poor to 
some extent. With the smaller urban and rural hospitals 
reserved for the use of general practitioners this most impor- 
tant branch of the profession would be preserved as now, 
but with increased facilities and opportunities for work of 
the right kind. 

W. Brarr-BExL. 





GAS OR ELECTRICITY FOR DOMESTIC 
HEATING ? 


A REPLY 


By Proressor E. W. Marcuant, D.Sc. 


As the opinion of an expert in fuel economy, the article 
by Professor Bone in the June number of this Review on this 
subject is of interest, but his comparison is heavily biassed in 
favour of gas. The following pages are an attempt to correct 
the balance. 

It is true that the use of gas tends to reduce smoke ; but 
the gas supplied to-day is a very poisonous compound 
containing a high percentage of carbon monoxide, and, if it 
is used, great care should be taken to prevent leakage. It 
must be remembered that the development of the use of 
electricity is also an effective instrument for smoke abatement, 
and provides a service which is economical both for light and 
power as well as for heating. One of the chief advantages of 
electricity, however, is its greater cleanliness. In a room 
using coal fires and gas lighting the wall-paper, ceiling, and 
paint-work become dirty after only two or three years’ use, 
fittings tarnish and require renewal ; whereas in a room using 
electricity the paint-work will last longer, the ceilings do not 
blacken, and the walls remain clean. 

It is necessary to point out also that, although the electrical 
industry is barely fifty years old and, according to Professor 
Bone, ‘ has the attractiveness and the self-confidence of youth, 
and it inspires in uncritical minds the impression of superiority 
with which adolescence is sometimes imbued,’ it may lay some 
claim to justifying its exuberance. ‘The electrical industry is 
now the fifth largest industry in the country; it employs 
continuously over 250,000 people, and, as far as the electrical 
supply part of it is concerned, maximum dividends are now 
fixed and economies in the production of electricity are 
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automatically passed on to the consumer. The average cost 
of electricity to the consumer has been reduced by 50 per cent. 
in the last ten years. 

Professor Bone has stated the two bases of comparison 
between gas and electricity as (1) the proper utilisation of our 
national coal, and (2) the cost to the family budget. He 
rightly describes the first as a national question, and seems to 
imply that, from the national point of view, it would be better 
for all coal to be gasified. The electrical industry can help 
in the better use of coal, by burning coal that would otherwise 
be unmarketable ; and it seems doubtful whether the scheme 
suggested by Professor Bone is practicable, since it is doubtful 
whether, if all the coal now being burnt for generating 
electrical energy were gasified, the coke by-products could be 
sold at prices that would cover the cost of production. The 
second basis of comparison is the one which is of most 
interest to the ordinary householder ; and, from this point of 
view, fuel economy is relatively unimportant. In making 
comparative estimates of cost it is mecessary to take into 
account many other factors than the cost of the fuel consumed 
in producing a certain quantity of heat. The cost of any 
service such as that of electricity or gas is made up of many 
items, of which fuel forms a relatively small part. To make 
comparisons, therefore, between the cost of producing heat 
by gas and electricity on the basis of fuel consumption only, 
leads to erroneous conclusions. The true basis of comparison 
is between the costs of supplying a given quantity of heat to 
the consumer by the two agents. 

The cost of supplying electricity depends very largely on 
the nature of the demand for it. If electricity is wanted at 
a time when the demand is small, it is evident that the cost of 
supplying it should be based on what may be called the 
‘ working cost ’—#.¢., on the cost of the fuel, water, oil, etc., 
used in producing it, because no plant has to be installed to 
meet the demand. But if it is wanted at a time of large 
demand, extra plant must be installed to provide it, and the 
amount charged should depend, not solely on ‘ working 
costs,’ but on the capital charge payable by the undertaking 
in respect of the capital expended in the central station and 
the distributing network to enable it to meet the demand. 
It follows that the cost of supplying consumers (in equity 
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and in practice) should depend on the nature of their demand ; 
it must be higher when electrical energy is used only at a time 
when the general demand is large, and lower when it is used 
over a considerable part of the day. That is the reason for 
the difference in charge to different types of consumer. ‘The 
so-called ‘ all-in’ system of charging was introduced by the 
supply undertakings to encourage consumers to use as much 
electrical energy as possible, and is based on the principle that 
a certain sum should be received from the consumer to meet 
the capital charge involved in giving him a supply, and a 
charge per unit which is enough to cover all ‘ working costs.’ 
The advantage of the arrangement is that the consumer has 
only to pay at the ‘ cost per unit’ rate (which in Liverpool 
and in many other places is o'54. per unit) for the energy used 
in any additional electrical apparatus he installs. 

Gas companies have recently obtained authority from 
Parliament to introduce a system of charging for gas similar 
to that which is used by the electricity undertakings, but it 
would seem that this method of charging has been introduced 
because it has been found popular with electricity consumers. 
Imitation is the sincerest form of flattery. Gas, as Professor 
Bone points out, can be stored and used whenever it is wanted. 
It is a commodity, therefore, which should rightly be sold 
at a fixed rate, because the cost of producing it does not 
depend upon the period of time at which the gas is used. It 
makes no difference to a gasworks whether a consumer takes 
his gas in large quantities over a short period or in small 
quantities over a long period, except in so far as it may be 
necessary to fit a larger pipe to give the extra supply. 

Professor Bone cannot have it both ways. He says, quite 
rightly, that gas has the great advantage of being cheaply 
stored in bulk in holders, whereas the storage of electricity is 
so cumbersome as to be impracticable, on a large scale, and 
then describes how the Gas Undertakings Act of 1934 has 
enabled gas companies to adopt a three-part tariff, and adds : 
‘ gas undertakings are at last enabled to meet the competition 
of electricity on common ground as regatds flexibility of 
tariffs as between small and large consumers.’ The only 
reason for this change in the method of charging for gas 
would appear to be that the method authorised by Parliament 
in the case of electricity supply has proved so popular, 
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There is very little ground in equity for this differentiation, 
as the volume of gas used by the consumer is a measure of 
the cost to the undertaking of supplying it. Electricity is 
not used entirely for heating ; it is used for other purposes, 
fot which it provides a very much cheaper substitute than any 
other agent, and for which, therefore, it is quite reasonable 
to make a charge based partly on the actual cost of supplying 
the energy to the consumer concerned and partly on the value 
of the service given as compared with the cost of competitive 
methods of providing the same service. This enables the 
supplier of electrical energy to give a supply of electricity for 
heating at a much lower rate than would be possible if the 
consumer’s capital charges were not already covered by the 
revenue he provides by the electricity he uses for lighting and 
power. The supplier of electricity is anxious to use his plant 
as efficiently as he can, and is able to give a supply of electricity 
for heating which is profitable to his undertaking and to the 
consumer at a cost which covers the actual works cost of 
producing the electricity. Bearing this fact in mind, it is 
evident that the figures given by Professor Bone, comparing 
the costs of supplying heat by gas and electricity, require 
substantial modification. 

Another point which Professor Bone has failed to mention 
in his comparison is the fact that with coal and gas fires it is 
necessaty to place the fire where there is a chimney or venti- 
lating flue. With electricity it is possible to place the source 
of heat exactly where it will be most effective as a heating 
agent. For instance, in many tooms on a cold night the 
draughts which are so often troublesome are caused by closed 
windows, the cooling of the air inside the room by the window 
producing an effect similar to that given by cold air entering 
the room through an open window. The obvious way of 
avoiding this kind of draught is to heat the air inside the room 
just under the window. This can be done easily and 
effectively by using a tubular form of electric heater ; down 
draughts, also, may be prevented by supplying heat at the 
point where they are likely to occur. It is the flexibility of 
electric heating for domestic purposes which makes it so 
advantageous. The coal fire and the gas fire may provide 
some ventilation, but it is seldom sufficient to keep rooms 
fresh and airy; the extent to which the air needs to be 
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changed in any room obviously depends on the number of 
people in it. The gas fire or coal fire provides a rate of 
ventilation depending on the size of the fire and the size of 
the chimney. If the room is effectively ventilated when a 
small number of people are in it, it must obviously be under- 
ventilated when there are many people in it. When the heat 
required for a room is supplied by electrical means it is a 
simple matter to introduce thermostatic control and to vary 
the amount of heat that is developed so as to keep the tem- 
perature of the room constant. In this way great economies 
may be effected; the adjustment is automatic, and, if neces- 
sary, the arrangements for ventilation can be made automatic 
also. The application of thermostatic control to electricity 
supply nowadays is a matter of everyday practice. 

Professor Bone’s comparisons, therefore, which ate based 
on the heat developed by a gas fire and an electric radiator 
working at a constant rate, are misleading. But, even taking 
Professor Bone’s figures as they stand, the case for electrical 
heating is a strong one. In Liverpool, in addition to a fixed 
charge depending on rateable value, which is covered by 
savings due to the use of electric light and power, the charge 
for the energy used is o's. pet unit. ‘Taking this figure and 
the costs which Professor Bone has quoted in his article, with 
gas at 8°6d. pet therm, the running cost for a given heating 
effect is rather less with an electric tadiator using electricity 
at o'sd. per unit than it is with a gas fire ; according to Pro- 
fessor Bone’s figure, it is o’952 of the cost of a gas fire. 

Professor Bone considers electricity unsuitable for the 
cooking of food. Many of those who have had experience of 
gas-cooked food have noticed a marked difference in the 
resulting product as compared with that cooked in an electric 
oven, the dishes that are cooked in a gas oven always having 
a definite inferiority of taste and quality as compared with 
those cooked in an electric oven. Professor Bone quotes 
some experiments made by the Good Housekeeping Institute 
at 49 Wellington Street, Strand, under the direction of Mrs. 
Cottington-Taylor, and shows that to equal gas at 8°6d. per 
therm electricity would have to be supplied at o-3d. per unit. 
I have found by experience that cooking by electricity is no 
more expensive than with a good coal range. 

It may be of interest to give some comparative figures for 
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the total cost of lighting, heating, and cooking in my own 
house compared with those given by Professor Bone. We 
changed over from a coal cooking range to an electric oven 
and installed at the same time electric radiators in rooms 
which were constantly used when the rate of charge for 
electricity was reduced in Liverpool. We still have gas fires 
in some rooms that are used comparatively rarely. They 
were fitted many years ago when electricity charges were much 
higher than they are to-day, and so far it has not been thought 
worth while to scrap them, though to-day we should have no 
hesitation about installing electric radiators in place of them. 
The bills for the total expenditure on lighting, heating, and 
cooking for the years 1924 and 1934 were as follows : 


1924 Coalandcoke. . #20 £60 
Gas and electricity . £34 


1934 Coal and coke . . £5 
Gas and electricity . {51 ras,f£5 25. 


Records have been kept of the total expenditure for 
lighting, heating, and cooking during a long period of years, 
and the average figures may be of some interest. Taking the 
yeats 1914 to 1924, when coal was used both for cooking and 
for heating some rooms, the average total expenditure per 
annum amounted to £61 13s. From 1929 to 1934 the average 
total expenditure over five years has amounted to £61 8s. 
It should, however, be pointed out that the cost of electricity 
has fallen during this later period and that the expenditure 
during the last year or two is less than it was during the 
ptevious yeats. There are always slight variations in expendi- 
ture in fuel, depending on the coldness of the season and the 
catefulness of the servants. The average number of people 
in the house, however, has remained the same, and conditions 
have been very similar over the whole period. 

Although electric cooking is not used at present as 
universally as it is likely to be in the future, it is interesting to 
find that cooks who have not had experience with electric 
cooking find no difficulty in using it. Electricity is no more 
expensive to-day for cooking than gas. Dr. Margaret 
Fishenden, in a paper read before the World Power Con- 
ference, stated that ‘the cost of cooking is about the same 
with electricity at 1d. per unit and gas at 10d. per therm’; in 
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general usage it has been found that, with the prevailing price 
for gas in London, electric cooking at $d. per unit is slightly 
cheaper, and at $d. per unit is definitely cheaper, than cooking 
by gas. Reference must also be made to the greater cleanli- 
ness of electricity for cooking. The gas cooker is a very 
potent factor in spoiling the decoration of kitchens, and there 
are very few cases of people who, having thoroughly tried 
electric cooking, have reverted to the use of gas. The bogey 
of cost has always been held up against the use of electricity, 
but, in fact, the bogey is non-existent. 

It appears strange, in reading through the account of the 
heating and other services in Professor Bone’s own house, 
that a professed fuel economist living in London should still 
be using oil lamps for lighting in his house. There may be 
some case for argument as to the relative advantages of gas 
and electricity for heating, but there can be none in favour of 
oil for lighting. Electricity is very definitely cheaper, cleaner 
and more convenient. The standard of illumination with 
electricity can be made much higher than is possible with gas 
or oil, and with the further great advantage that the room is 
not poisoned by the fumes of the burnt-up fuel, and the 
ventilation necessary is therefore reduced. As compared 
with oil the cost of electricity is relatively small. A small 
electric lamp can give a light equivalent to that of an oil lamp 
for a consumption of 5 watts. If two such lamps are used 
five hours a day for 330 days a year, with electricity at 44d. per 
unit the cost of electricity is 6s. 34., which is less than 50 per 
cent. of the cost of oil. 

Professor Bone refers, in the last part of his article, to the 
relative costs of central heating of large buildings. In this 
connexion electricity has perhaps the hardest case to meet. 
But even here electricity is not so extravagant as Professor 
Bone’s article would appear to suggest. Taking a typical 
office block heated alternatively with a coke-fired installation 
and a thermal storage installation, the question arises as to 
the efficiency of the utilisation of the heat put into the boiler 
in the form of coke or the form of electricity. Losses occur 
in the coke boiler through the chimney and by radiation. 
A. H. Barker, in a recent paper before the Institution of 
Electrical Engineers, gave the value of coke boiler efficiencies 
as “ Best’ 75 per cent., ‘Mean’ 55-per cent., and ‘ Worst ’ 
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35 percent. With coke at 38s. per ton with a calorific value 
of 12,500 B.Th.Us. per pound, a gross heat value of 28,000,000 
B.Th.Us. per ton is obtained, or, say, 60,000 B.Th.Us, for 1d. 
Taking Mr. Barker’s mean figure for boiler efficiency, the 
heat leaving the boiler is 33,000 B.Th.Us. per 1d. In the case 
of the electric boiler the only loss of efficiency that occurs is 
that of radiation, and a reasonable boiler efficiency figure is 
98 per cent. The heat leaving the boiler has next to be 
transmitted to the radiators. The transmission efficiency of 
the coke boiler plant will be approximately 90 per cent., whilst 
that of the thermal storage plant, owing to the increased 
radiation losses of the storage vessels, will be rather less and 
can be taken as 88 per cent. At this stage with the coke 
boiler we have 29,600 B.Th.Us. per 1d. available at the 
radiators, and with the thermal storage plant we have 2950 
B.Th.Us. per unit available. 

One must also consider the question of temperature 
control. The mean external temperature for the heating 
season in London is 44° F.: the average temperature to be 
maintained in a building during the heating is usually between 
65° F. for offices and 60° F. for staircases, halls, corridors, 
etc., or, say, a mean value of 63° F.. The mean temperature 
tise to be maintained throughout the winter is 63° F. less 
44° F., or 19° F. If, then, the indoor temperature is main- 
tained high or low by one degree, this amounts to practically 
one-twentieth part of: the mean temperature rise required 
throughout the whole of the heating season and represents 
5 per cent. of the fuel bill. It is well known that it is possible 
to maintain far better room temperature control with the 
thermal storage system than with a coke-fired plant, and the 
relative efficiencies of the two systems can be assumed to be 
75 per cent. for the coke-fired plant and 95 per cent. for the 
thermal storage plant. Taking these figures into account, 
we now have available as useful heat in the coke-fired installa- 
tion 22,100 B.Th.Us. per 1d. and 2800 B.Th.Us. per unit. 

The final factor to be taken into consideration is the loss 
of efficiency through banking the coke-fired boiler during 
hours when the building is not occupied. It is true that the 
thermal storage plant incurs radiation losses from the thermal 
storage tanks during this period, but these are very small 
compared with the losses in the case of the coke-fired boiler. 
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For the office block, which is occupied nine hours a day and 
five and a half days per week, the efficiency of occupation is 
about 60 per cent. for the coke-fired boiler and 75 per cent. 
for the thermal storage. When this final loss of efficiency is 
taken into account we then have available 13,300 B.Th.Us. 
per 1d. for the coke-fired boiler and 2100 B.Th.Us. per unit 
in the case of the electric boiler. If, therefore, electricity is 
sold at o°157d. per unit, the fuel cost will be the same as with 
coke at 385. perton. This is very different from the statement 
made by Professor Bone that electricity would have to be 
supplied for o-o6d. per unit to compete with coke, even if all 
questions such as labour and stoking, the reduction in dirt, 
noise and nuisance, are omitted. 

Coke-fited boilers have a relatively short life as compared 
with electrically-heated boilers. The metal is exposed to 
greater extremes of temperature, and the oxidation of the 
metal is much more rapid than it is in the case of either an 
enclosed heating element or an electrode boiler, in which the 
current is actually passed through the water. The actual 
works cost at the new Barking Station, which has a thermal 
efficiency of 28} per cent., was given last December as 
o'116d. per unit, and this represents the limiting value towards 
which the cost of electricity for heating at ‘ off-peak’ times 
can be supplied. This figure shows very clearly that the use 
of electricity for central heating for large buildings has become 
an economic proposition apart from other considerations. 

It may now be stated with confidence that there are 
relatively few cases, in areas where electricity charges have 
been reduced so as to correspond with the thermal efficiency 
obtained in a modern power station, in which it is not eco- 
nomical to supply all the heat that is needed for domestic 
purposes by its use. 

‘ E. W. MaRcHanr. 
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THE PUBLIC LIBRARY SERVICE TO-DAY 
AND TO-MORROW 


By Lionet R. McCotvin 


THE outward and visible evidence of the existence of the 
public library service is not striking. A stranger, not 
interested in such things, might well pass through the country 
and see little that would tell him that it was widespread and 
important. He might notice, perhaps, a few schoolchildren 
running home with books in their hands, occasional buildings, 
not always very attractive, inscribed ‘ Public Library,’ or some 
of the standardised but by no means artistic ‘County Library ’ 
signs. Yet in England and Wales approximately 25,600,000 
volumes are available for the free use of public library readers. 
There are 7,360,000 people who borrow them regularly, and 
altogether they read no fewer than 190,000,000 public library 
books each year. There are public library systems operating 
in all but two ot three towns, while 92 per cent. of the popula- 
tion of county administrative areas are served by 18,000 
centres. Since in addition to the registered borrowers many 
others use the reference libraries and reading-rooms, and as 
books borrowed on the tickets of one person are frequently 
read by other members of the family who are not themselves 


registered, it is reasonable to say that 25 per cent. of the total 
population make direct use of the public library service. 

Of all the similar activities and influences operating to-day, 
the public library movement is probably the most indivi- 
dualistic. Each one of the millions of registered borrowers, 
for example, goes to the library for the books he desires for 
his own particular needs ; he is not interested in what other 
readers require ; he does not regard himself as a member of 


a large library-using public in the same way as one road-user 
identifies himself with other road-users, or in the sense that 


all thinking citizens realise that the public health, the educa- 
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tional level and the social behaviour of the community are 
matters of personal significance. He may realise that the 
library service which he finds good will probably be good for 
others, but that is usually all. Furthermore, the public 
library movement in this country has succeeded to a remark- 
able degree in holding itself apart from politics, religion-and 
all types of propaganda. These things which prove rallying 
grounds for opinion and so often influence public services 
have, therefore, made little impression upon library develop- 
ment. All who understand the real value of the library 
service are happy that this is so, setting catholicity, independ- 
ence and tolerance high among its qualities. Yet here is 
another reason why libraries are not more widely discussed. 
Thirdly, libraries in this country are organised entirely on a 
basis of local autonomy ; the system is one of independent 
units linked only by voluntary co-operation. Consequently 
library affairs remain largely local, not national. Lastly, the 
library functions chiefly by serving the innumerable interests 
of the public rather than by performing a separable, indepen- 
dent purpose of its own. It is the handmaid, not the master ; 
the guide and helper to other journeys’ ends rather than to 
ends of its own. Thus the effect of library provision is often 
assessed in the record of other achievement. 

Library work has increased steadily since its beginning 
ninety yeats ago, and especially during the last decade, both 
in mere quantity and in the range of its provisions. Between 
1921 and 1932 the number of borrowers from the urban 
libraries of England and Wales increased from 1,985,000 to 
4,320,731, the stock from 10,670,000 to 16,604,000 and the 
issues from 54,416,000 to 136,231,000. The latest available 


figures show that this development has been still greater in 
the last few years. In the London and Home Counties area, 
for example, borrowers have increased since 1929 by 56 per 
cent. (120 per cent. since 1924), issues by 52 per cent. (over 
100 per cent. since 1924), and stock by 33 per cent. (76 per cent. 
since 1924). The amount expended pet head of population 
has risen from 11°54. in 1924 to 183d. in 1934. During 
the year 1934-35 the county libraries alone issued 48,541,000 
books, where in 1924 they issued only 2,370,000. Then their 
expenditure was only £15,097; now it is £288,768. 

There are two sets of factors responsible for this develop- 
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ment—internal and external. Until the 1919 Public Libraries 
Act, expenditure on libraries was limited, except in a very few 
large towns with special local Acts, to the product of a rate 
of one penny in the pound of rateable value. With expendi- 
ture thus rigidly restricted it was impossible to provide 
sufficient books, suitable and adequately equipped premises 
or staffs sufficiently numerous or well-trained. With the 
removal of the rate limit these handicaps were withdrawn. 
The 1919 Act also made it possible for the first time to provide 
a library service in rural districts. 

Of the many influences which now determine the demands 
made upon libraries and which should govern largely the 
type of service provided, these are outstanding: Firstly, the 
nation has become mote literate. This does not mean 
merely that all can read; it means that most, if not all, 
have acquired the habit of seeking information, ideas and 
recreation in the printed page, and not only the page of the 
newspaper. A very few years ago the proportion of the 
people, of all classes, who read books regularly was small. 
Probably a big majority never read them excepting under 
compulsion, as, for example, at school. Now, largely as a 
result of the activities of public libraries—and even of the 
much-despised twopenny libraries—book use is normal. 
This is a far bigger matter than appears on the surface. It 
indicates that the intellectual stamina of the people has to 
some degree, often slight, been strengthened. It represents 
a change of mental habit as vital as the physical change of the 
infant from crawling to walking. How many will practise 
walking and where they will go must depend upon numerous 
conditions, especially biological capabilities. But we have 
at least started. The doorway to everything that books can 
give has been, for most men, opened. 

Secondly, the mental outlook of the people has changed. 
The war and the events of the post-war years have raised in 
the minds of many—and among them all the more active 
and effective elements—new doubts, questionings and 
uncertainties. There is a widespread desire for knowledge, 
for the understanding that may prevent future disaster, that 
can take advantage of opportunity, that can secure personal 
happiness and tolerant co-operation between men, between 
classes and between nations. These people, suspicious, 
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rightly or wrongly, of propaganda, of newspapers or political 
parties, of the mass-produced idea and the standardised habit, 
turn to books and to libraries. They form a class of reader 
which, if not new, is immeasurably larger than ever before. 
Thirdly, this intellectual curiosity has been stimulated by other 
agencies, such as organised adult education, broadcasting, 
better facilities for communication and the interchange of 
ideas, travel, the steady diminution in the size of the world 
and the rapidity of scientific invention. Fourthly, economic 
competition has become keener. More exact knowledge is 
needed, both by the individual and by the institution and the 
commercial undertaking. The library service plays its part 
here, too, by the provision of technical, scientific and com- 
mercial books and periodicals, and by the organisation of 
information bureaux and reference departments. Lastly, 
there is the converse to activity—inactivity, leisure, voluntary 
or enforced. Both shorter hours of labour and unemploy- 
ment—especially the latter—are making more readers. 
There has been no violent swing of the pendulum. The 
librarian recognises his duty to literature and to the claims 
of the past; he appreciates the importance of recreational 
reading. He seeks to stimulate the highest standards of 
literary appreciation and production, to keep available the 
literature and the history of other generations, and to preserve 
not merely the records of the locality, but also a sense of the 
worthiness of local pride and the value of local individuality. 
The question of recreational reading has always loomed 
too largely in considerations of the public library service. 
All public libraries provide fiction ; many, perhaps, provide 
too much. But just as nearly all those who have criticised 
the public library have directed their attacks against the 
provision of fiction, so have its defenders answered. either 
by minimising the proportion of fiction issued or by claiming 
justification. Thus we have acquired a false sense of values. 
What matters is not whether we provide fiction, but whether 
we do so at the expense of other things and whether, in out 
particular localities, it is necessary or desirable to do so. 
There is a marked tendency to-day to reduce the provision 
of fiction, and to limit it to things of literary and intellectual 
worth. But there is a limit beyond which we must not go, 
or the library will cease to reflect completely the thought or 
Vor. CXVIII—No. 703 n* 
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serve adequately the needs of the age. Nevertheless, it is no 
duty of the library to do anything which can be done better 
by other agencies. As cheap editions and commercial circu- 
lating libraries increase and as the habits of the people lead 
them more and more, when they desire recreation, to other, 
non-bookish, things, such as sport and cinemas and wireless 
listening, so must the desirability of providing fiction diminish. 
At the same time the circumstances of the public must be 
considered. We must not, by excessive zeal to be serious, 
encourage people to forget the legitimate place of reading 
among other pastimes ; and we must not forget that many 
have the means and opportunities neither to turn to other 
recreations nor to find their light reading at the bookshops, 
or even the twopenny libraries. Consider, for example, those 
who are unemployed or suffering from hard economic con- 
ditions. To them recreational books are an obvious godsend. 

Though the library should serve all sorts and conditions 
of men, some sections make more and some less use of the 
library. To a great extent this results from the kind of 
service provided. As will be shown later, there is a wide 
and disturbing variation in standards of library service. In 
some towns it is very good; in others deplorably bad. 
Unfortunately the library authorities of the backward places 
have failed to realise how closely the standard of results is 
related to the standard of provision. The point need not be 
laboured. Two facts should, however, be emphasised : 
where the library is good it is invariably well used by the 
public; and no librarian has ever wanted readers for good 
and well-chosen books of all kinds. 

There can be no greater mistake than to underestimate 
the capacity of the general public. The phrase Ubi mel ibi apes 
figures on the book-plate of one library; it is true of all. 
Give a librarian the money to purchase sufficient useful, 
worthy books and to keep his stock in good condition and 
up to date, and give him an ample and qualified staff, and he 
has no need to go out into the highways and byways for 
readers. 

Whete stock and staff are sufficient most classes, ages and 
types of interest use the library regularly ; where they are 
insufficient the best and not the worst elements stay away. 
Obviously it is much cheaper to cater for those who ask for 
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little but standardised fiction and popular travel, biography, 
and the like, often of little worth, than it is to cater for a 
purposive, individualised and intelligent public. There can 
be no question which work is better worth doing. It is at 
bottom a matter of finance. 

Apart from book supply, which is all-important, what 
causes lead people to the public library ? The development 
of work with schoolchildren, which first began seriously at 
the end of last century, must be a prime factor in present-day 
adult library use. Nowadays it is almost impossible for a 
child to pass through school without knowing about the 
public library. A very large percentage of youngsters 
between ten and sixteen—often as high as 80 or go per cent.— 
use either the children’s departments of public libraries or 
school libraries organised either by the public library or the 
education authorities. On leaving school a large proportion 
may cease to use the library, but many return later. They do 
know about the library, whereas their parents and grand- 
parents had to discover the library for themselves. 

Organised adult education also works in close co-operation 
with the library and is undoubtedly partly responsible for one 
of the most striking facts to emerge from any examination of 
issues—that the interests of readers are only very partially 
governed by their material circumstances. Those, for 
example, who are engaged in the most monotonous, un- 
interesting occupations frequently display a wide range of 
intellectual sympathies. 

What is the influence of wireless ? At the beginning some 
thought that more listening would mean less reading. Such 
has not been the case. Wireless has proved an awakener, 
stimulating curiosity and widening the outlook, but it has not 
been a satisfier. This is not a criticism of broadcasting ; it 
is praise. Indeed, one believes that the B.B.C. has deliberately 
recognised that if its educational and cultural activities could 
have achieved self-completeness it would have been a bad and 
not a good thing—that the more it could provoke thought 
and the desire for knowledge, wherever that knowledge 
might be found, the better for the race of listeners. This 
is shown in part by the close co-operation the B.B.C. has 
sought with librarians, who have, generally, taken steps to 
provide books on the subjects of talks, to distribute talks 
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ptogtammes and book lists, and, occasionally, to organise 
listening groups. 

The library system which would completely fulfil the 
criteria of a keen librarian does not yet exist. Though many 
libraries have reached a high standard, all are to some extent 
limited. We cannot expect ever to be without limitations ; 
they are stimulating so long as they do not hinder essential 
development. When they are unreasonable, however, the 
true work of the library cannot be attempted. 

Speaking in the broadest genetal terms the public library 
should be ready to provide practically any book, no matter 
how specialised, which any individual reader requires for his 
own particular needs, with a sufficiency of general literature to 
enable all the educational and cultural forces at work in the 
community to function fully, and to permit the people to keep 
abreast with current scientific, social and artistic progress, to 
inform themselves of the most significant aspects of the 
history, thought and achievement of all ages. The public 
library should be a short cut to all that is best and most 
interesting in the literature of their own and other countries ; 
and at the same time provide sufficient less serious reading 
material, including fiction, to meet the needs of both those 
who are unable to obtain healthy recreation elsewhere and 
those who for various causes, such as lack of experience as 
readers, have not yet the ability to read books of fact and 
constructive ideas. It must have on its shelves an ample 
supply of books for children, especially those which will 
broaden their outlook and stimulate their imagination; a 
representative collection of the most important periodicals— 
technical, literary, artistic, and sociological ; a well-organised 
information service for professional and business men, 
technicians, students and general inquirers ; special collections 
dealing with the history and characteristics of the locality and 
with important local industries; sufficient well-equipped 
buildings to offer reasonably convenient access for borrowers 
and ample accommodation for readers; a qualified and 
experienced staff able to give expert assistance and friendly 
guidance to the public. These are the essential requirements. 

The smaller the district the more difficult it becomes to 
provide a satisfactory service. The variety and richness of 
demand does not diminish proportionately with the size of the 
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population ; on the contrary. Yet the funds available do so 
decrease. Co-operation is the only solution of the problem, 
and it is one which is being grasped by library authorities 
throughout the country. Libraries are organising themselves 
into regional groupings; the National Central Library is 
acting as a clearing-house and co-ordinator. Thus, by means 
of inter-libraty lending, it is becoming possible for the 
individual reader to have access to practically any book, no 
matter whether he lives in London or on an isolated island off 
the coast of Scotland. Even now all but a small percentage 
of the requests received by the National Central Library, for 
books coming within its scope, ate met. Were the National 
Central Library to receive from the Government the support 
which its functions justify, the percentage of unsatisfied 
requests would be infinitesimal. As it is, however, that 
institution must rely upon voluntary contributions and a 
totally inadequate Government grant for information put- 
poses. Were it properly financed, the National Central 
Library could ensure that no student, no matter what his field, 
need lack essential books. Preferential postal rates would 
also be of immense value. 

Apart from the definitely specialised books and those 
which for vatious reasons are difficult to obtain, the responsi- 
bility for library provision should nevertheless rest with the 
local libraries. They must not rely either upon the National 
Central Library or upon other libraries for the books they 
should themselves possess. The success of co-operation 
depends upon the quality of the co-operating units. Co- 
operation must be mutual ; those who take must be able to 
give. Unfortunately we are a long way from this ideal. 

The remarkable progress made in towns where the value 
of the library has been understood throws into sharper 
contrast the inefficient services—so much so that there is a 
danger of turning to drastic schemes for treating the whole 
body for the sake of the unhealthy members, of thinking that 
a system which permits this inefficiency must be wrong, 
forgetting that it has also produced efficiency. 

The obvious solution of the difficulty is some form of 
national control, inspection and financial aid from State funds. 
Recently this matter has been debated, partly because co- 
operation has been accepted as necessary, partly because a few 
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educationists mistakenly regard libraries solely as a corollary 
of organised education, and so believe that the system 
of semi-local semi-State educational control would prove 
equally suitable for libraries. If libraries, they ask, were 
to be placed under the general supervision of the Board 
of Education, if they were to be subject to inspection and 
awarded grants, might not the backward areas be induced or 
compelled to do better ? 

All those who are most intimately acquainted with the 
situation, however, have grave doubts whether any good 
would result from these proposals. They realise that the 
scope of the library service is different from and wider than 
that of organised education, and fear that anything closer 
than the closest voluntary co-operation with educational 
work would limit its field and stultify some of its most 
valuable activities. They know that the requirements of 
library users vary in a marked degree from town to town 
and that any national policy or standardisation of methods 
or provisions would inevitably reduce the individual and 
local value of the library. They ask whether grants would 
be made on the basis of achievement, whether those authorities 
which have done most will be given more or less assistance 
than authorities which have failed in their duty, for if less the 
gtant system will degenerate into a method of encouraging 
local apathy and subsidising failure, and, if more, surely the 
relative positions of the good and the bad services will remain 
unchanged, and only a shifting of the incidence of support 
from tates to taxes will be achieved. They foresee, above all, 
the loss of that independence and freedom of thought and 
catholicity which are qualities of which, above all, libraries 
can to-day be proud. 

In effect, those who ate best able to judge are satisfied 
that the advantages of an efficient library service can best be 
provided, not by any dangerous alteration in the present 
system, but by removing the hindrances by which that 
system is deterred. These are threefold—economic, geo- 
gtaphical and, for want of a better word, mental. 

The economic hindrances arise in those places where, 
owing to industrial depression, low rateable value and the 
like, it is not possible adequately to support from local 
resources any service which is not necessary for the material 
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existence of the community. Here there may be a case for 
State grants. Nevertheless, the circumstances of these places 
do not justify a general revision. If a town cannot support 
its libraries, can it support any of the other services which are 
recognised as necessary or desirable? Whatever change is 
needed must affect not only libraries, but the whole system of 
local finance. 

The geographical factor operates in two types of com- 
munity. In the first place, there is a size below which it is 
impracticable to run an independent service. Secondly, 
there is the problem of outlying and fringe districts which 
are frequently populated by people all of whose contacts are 
with the near-by town. There is here a clear case for mutual 
agreement between authorities, and the only thing that 
stands in the way is the natural but undesirable reluctance 
of authorities to relinquish tasks which others could do 
better. 

The real obstacle to improvement is, therefore, only lack 
of understanding and interest. When we examine the library 
situation dispassionately we are compelled to artive at this 
conclusion. Thete is no reason whatever why the whole 
population should not be well served by public libraries 
if those responsible for local government provisions will 
realise their responsibilities, and if only the intelligent, active 
element in the community will exert its influence. Where 
the service is bad, ultimately those men and women are to 
blame who, because of their education and social status, 
should have extended, in this matter as in so many others, 
the help and encouragement of which all genuine, impartial 
general cultural forces are deserving. Their support would 
not be entirely disinterested, since they themselves form an 
important section of the public that the well-organised 
library can serve. Nevertheless, whatever the motive, it is 
the duty of everyone who values the heritage of the past, the 
literary and artistic traditions and progress of the nation, the 
material well-being of the people and the happiness of each 
individual, to pay more heed to the aims and conditions of 
this important influence in present-day life—the public 
library service. 

Lronet R. McCotrvin. 
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WALKS AND TALKS 
By Str ArNoLp Witson, M.P. 


A YOUNG constituent came to see me at the House of Commons 
just before the Recess with letters of introduction from a rural 
district councillor and the vicar of his parish. Twenty-one 
years of age, five years on the same farm, strong to labour, 
big-boned, well set-up, with a quick step and a sharp eye. 
Unmarried and ‘ no encumbrances.’ He had been in trouble, 
but not with the police, in circumstances which Lord Herbert 
in his autobiography, speaking of himself, described as 
‘ honesta factu, sed turpia dictu” Ue had an uncle in America 
who wanted him to go out there and start again. He could 
pay his own fare and leave a bit over; he could even buy a 
return ticket in case he could not settle there. He was willing 
to be ‘ nationalised ’ like some of his forbears who had gone 
to America in the latter half of the last century. 

Could he get a visa? It seemed clear, from the forms sent 
him from the American Consulate-General, that able-bodied 
young men without capital, accustomed to work with their 
hands and to handle animals, were not wanted. ‘ Visas are 
invariably refused in cases of this kind.” The United States, 
in common with most other countries, apparently welcomes 
only those who promise to consume but not to create wealth. 

I suggested Australia. He shook his head firmly. He 
had heard of the Victoria settlers, and a man who had come 
back thence to his village had said that all emigration was 
stopped at present. To Canada he was better disposed, but he 
had no friends or relations there, and it was hard for a stranger 
to find his way in life. Emigration has so slowed down that the 
personal ties of blood and friendship between men and women 
on either side of the Atlantic are growing thinner; I fancy 
that a Post Office census would reveal a great drop in personal 


correspondence between Canadian and British landworkers. 
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More men are still returning from Canada than are going 
thither from the United Kingdom. 

The boy was resentful at the existence of these obstacles : 
he had heard a lot about the Empire, and about Anglo- 
American co-operation and the English-speaking races. ‘ It 
is all bunk,’ he exclaimed indignantly.‘ It is time we looked 
after ourselves.’ I was inclined to agree with him, for the 
time being, and told him how to set about finding a steady job 
elsewhere in England on the land. I fancy he will have no 
difficulty in suiting himself, but it is sad to have to repress 
adventurous spirits. He was of the marrying sort, and, as 
Bacon said, ‘ Natura enim non nisi parendo vincitur” ‘The right 
to become a parent is one which cannot be denied without 
danger to national survival. We are in danger of forgetting 
that it is equal if not superior to the right to live. 

* * * * * 

I had half an hour to wait one evening at a small railway 
station distant nearly a mile from the nearest hamlet. The old 
railway porter, who combined in his own efficient hands all 
executive and administrative functions, was working on his 
allotment close by. He was tited and ready for a chat. 
From the weather we turned to crops, and especially to allot- 
ments. His view was that of Proverbs xiii. 23, which, 
heavily scored in the margin of my Great Bible of 1539 by 
some sixteenth-century preacher, reads : 


There is plenteousnesse of fode in ye feldes of the poore; but the felde 


not well ordered, is without frute. 


He showed his bit of ground and compared it proudly with 
that of his neighbour. He grew nigh all he and his family 
could eat, and generally had some to give away to visiting 
friends and relations. ‘ It’s wonderful how pleased folks are 
with a few bits of things out of a man’s garden.’ But he knew 
how to make things grow, and took trouble. Even in his 
village—and he allowed it was a good village—some men and 
women were so shiftless that, whatever wages they drew, 
they would be on the parish within a month if illness came 
their way. Some of the younger men wanted the dole—they 
took little interest even in the best and most varied jobs— 
content to draw wages with no ambition to make the most 


of life. Marriage bucked them up a bit, and when children 
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came along they often sobered down, but he deplored the 
low standard of comfort to which they aspired. A cinema 
once a week and a motor cycle was a poor exchange for a well- 
kept house and garden, with room to grow all the fruit and 
vegetables, chickens and eggs that a family could need. 
The squire had given enough land for everyone to have a big 
allotment, and it was good land. He was sixty-three and 
would soon be retiring: he would ‘ thole out’ on his pension, 
though he and his wife had raised six children, of whom four 
were alive and married. 

The life he led kept him healthy: he did not worry. He 
knew men—all in the local railway service—who had ‘ nerves ’ 
so badly that they were unfit for work. All were in regular 
employment, and not what a man would call hard work ; they 
just went ‘ queer ’—absent-minded at one moment, frightened 
of themselves the next. The doctor could not explain it, but 
one thing was worth noting : they none of them did anything 
in a garden; they none of them had any hobby; none of 
them were companionable—they did not even take a glass of 
beer now and then. 

His cure for the nation’s ill was work : most people in the 
country who want to work can do so, even if there is no 
employment. For young men a year’s military service would 
be the ideal thing. Keep them off the labour market and 
give them flesh and bone and tone by exercise and good food. 
He was an old soldier—twelve years in the Army: his son 
had followed him and had done him credit. ‘ It’s no good,’ 
he concluded, ‘ trying to get more out of the world than you 
put into it: the more you do for folk, the less they do for 
themselves.’ The train came in and I parted from the fine 
old philosopher ; there are many like him, but we need 
mote. 

* * * * * 

One Sunday last month I met, not by chance, some of the 
drivers and conductors in the service of the London Passenger 
' Transport Board who had withheld their labour for forty-eight 
hours at the week-end, to the extreme inconvenience of the 
public in some of the Home Counties, including Hertford- 
shire. The strike was unauthorised by the men’s union, and 
was largely spontaneous, though not unpremeditated, for a 
small group of men had been quietly preparing the ground. 
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Hours, time-schedules, and rates of pay were the ostensible, 
but not the only, grounds, 


They were admittedly in all these respects better off under 
the L.P.T.B. than before, and they enjoyed greater security of 
tenure. What seemed to irk them most was the deliberate 
policy of mechanising humanity pursued by the Board. 
Under private ownership they had regular runs on which they 
were known to passengers, and could bring business to the 
owner by helping to develop parcels delivery business and 
the like: they were individually known, and could get a day 
off, or even a week off, on full pay for family reasons, if the 
boss was in a good mood and business was not too brisk. 
If they had a ‘ grouse,’ they were able to make it to the man 
who could decide things. 

There was less formality and more personality in the day’s 
work, and less liability to be transferred, at great discomfort 
and cost, to another centre, with the loss of friends that was 
entailed. 

“TI once asked the old man for a week off, as my wife was 
going to have a baby,’ saidone. ‘ She’ll have to have it next 
week,” said he; “* we’re too busy this week to have babies.” 
On the very last day of the week, sure enough, I was wanted 
at home by the doctor, as I expected, and I let him know. 
“* All right,” he said, “Tl run the old bus myself” ; and 
he did, and didn’t count those three days as days off. He 
was a hard old nut, but a man to work for, and he made money 
on the run, which is more than we are doing now.’ 

Receipts were down, they said, though population was 
going up. Fewer services, higher fares, fewer omnibuses, 
less employment: no one pleased; more people to be seen on 
bicycles. A man who was dismissed by the L.P.T.B. was 
barred from similar employment anywhere within fifty miles 
of London ; he had no chance of getting back. The machine 
was so big that it was often cruelly unjust. If this was 
rationalisation, they had no use for it. 

A week later—indeed, after I had recorded the foregoing 


note—I received a letter signed by the leading residents of a 
rather remote part of Hertfordshire, including the Archbishop 
of Westminster (not a man who puts his name lightly to a 
document), protesting against the discontinuance at a few 
days’ notice of certain services by the L.P.T.B. The same 
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post brought me the Board’s explanatory memorandum. ‘The 
new co-ordinated programme had been under consideration 
for many months ; twenty-two councils had been ‘ consulted ’ ; 
a local transport committee was to be set up, apparently as a 
lightning-conductor or shock-absorber for the benefit of the 
Board. Fares were being standardised : this meant increases 
in some, decreases in other cases. Cheap workmen’s tickets 
were being stopped : the new arrangement (less advantageous 
to workmen) would be universal, whereas the companies 
superseded by the L.P.T.B. did not give cheap tickets on all 
lines. New arrangements would be made for schoolchildren 
—not, apparently, so convenient or so cheap as the old and 
informal arrangements of the former private companies. 
The new dispositions were the best possible ‘ having regatd 
to the financial obligations of the Board,’ which has all the 
privileges and immunities of ‘ public authority.” The cream 
is theirs. They leave to private enterprise only skimmed milk. 

Personal investigation indicated that the changes involved, 
on balance, an appreciable increase of fares—not, after all, 
a surprise, for that is the primary justification for a monopoly 
—and a dectease, compared with pre-monopoly days, of 
mileage run; services that paid small men, who ran them 
when there was a demand and stopped when there was none, 
do not pay these august bodies. Their predecessors were not 
philanthropists, but men anxious to make a living by serving 
their neighbours—an attitude of mind apparently uncongenial 
to the Traffic Commissioners. They took the old omnibus 
out twice in the morning to catch early trains, and again in the 
evenings: for the rest of the time they sometimes worked 
with their hands in smithy or garage. 

Ill fares the land, to hast’ning ills a prey 
Where Boards co-ordinate and men decay. 

Thus Goldsmith would have written to-day of ‘ The Deserted 
Village.’ Country life has, in fact, suffered severely from the 
centralisation of traffic authority, the ruthless elimination of 
small men by Acts of Parliament in favour of the strong, 
silent sort who manage ‘ combines,’ who have easy access to 
authority and the City, and can pull the strings that make the 
mationettes dance so prettily that Parliament, Press, and 
prelates alike applaud, so long as dividends are safe. 


* * * * * 
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One fine evening during August I met a group of young 
men, mostly from a great university, whose political views 
wete strongly Marxist. They were, without exception, scions 
of well-to-do families. They had done fairly well in their 
studies, which seemed to be confined to that most gloomy of 
inconclusive subjects, Economics. They were as gay, as 
courteous, and as good-tempered as less politically-minded 
young men of their age. Their theoretical studies seemed to 
have been strangely one-sided. Of the practical work of 
administration they had heard little or nothing. “They had 
not dipped into the steady stream of reports of Royal Com- 
missions, departmental committees, and annual statements 
which flows unceasingly from the Stationery Office. They 
seemed, indeed, unaware for the most part that the topics 
on which they generalised with such confidence were to-day, 
and had been for many years, the concera of objectively- 
minded civil servants. They had no clear ideas as to the 
difference between ‘ control’ and ‘administration,’ nor of 
the immense burden which the Government of an industrial 
country would have to assume were it to attempt to administer, 
by whatever means, the complicated machinery by which we 
are moved and fed, housed and amused, maintained in infancy 
and supported in old age. Most of them had a sturdy belief 
in the potentialities for good of the ordinary citizen and a 
democratic desire to see the butter of enjoyment spread more 
evenly over the bread of necessity, and they were confident 
that leaders in every walk of life could be found not less readily 
amongst the sons of the less well-to-do than amongst those 
of the hereditarily prosperous. But most of them seemed to 
regatd production of commodities as the primary object of 
man, material welfare as the only goal worthy his seeking ; 
they equated political power with the right to impose upon 
society a system which would ensure equality by preventing 
men from rising, except as servants of the State, above the 
tuck by the exercise of their faculties. Enjoying themselves, 
at the cost of their parents (for the time being, at least); 
security and freedom, they wish to see others enjoy these good 
things at the cost of society. To make it possible they would 
stop at nothing. The bogey-men of their youthful imagina- 
tions were international financiers, company directors and 
promoters, owners of great newspapers, chairmen of great 
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trusts, whom they visualised, not having seen them in the 
flesh, as very large men with top-hats and white waistcoats 
and spats, smoking large cigars, shooting grouse in their spare 
time upon moors hired from impoverished ancestral owners, 
who had at an earlier stage driven the inhabitants into the 
towns to make room for the birds. Such is the influence of 
cartoons upon the youthful mind. For the National Govern- 
ment they had little but contempt ; it had done nothing, and 
it was part of their gospel that no Government could justify 
itself except by intense activity in every sphere of life simul- 
taneously. The business of Government to them was, not 
to ensure justice between man and man, to maintain social 
services and to develop them when possible, but to take over 
very rapidly and to turn into public services the industrial 
and distributive machinery of the realm. The system under 
which we work to-day had, in their view, failed. They were 
not prepared to listen to arguments to the contrary ; it was 
axiomatic for them that there was plenty for everybody in the 
world if only it could be distributed. For intellectual freedom 
as a thing desirable in itself, for the idea that the greatest of 
privileges in a civilised country was to be able to change one’s 
employment (even at the risk of a period of unemployment), 
to move freely from one part of England and the Empire to 
another, they had little use. They would begin by harnessing 
the Press ; they would not hesitate to regulate everything and 
evetybody. There was no limit to the burdens that they would 
place upon the State. 

They were engaging youths, and their views will probably 
change rapidly with experience. Meantime, I fear I made 
little impression upon them by my confident advocacy of the 
old-fashioned virtues of voluntaryism and liberty. The mere 
fact that such views have been urged by authority for so long 
was enough to condemn them. 

* * * * * 

The Lord Chief Justice in a public lecture on May 24 said 
that he doubted whether prison was the right place of commit- 
ment for anyone under twenty-one. Nevertheless, in 1933 
some 2250 youths in their teens went to prison—of whom, 
one-third for a first offence and one-quarter in default of fines. 
So far are lawyers ahead of the law. 

The Lord Chief Justice is also the President of the Court 
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of Criminal Appeal. Three times this year, if memory serves 
me tight, it has fallen to this Court to dismiss appeals 
against convictions for murder and sentences of death on men, 
also first offenders, under twenty-three years of age. When 
juries find a man guilty, the judge has no option but to pass 
sentence of death: we have not in this country, as we our- 
selves introduced into India, degrees of murder. The jury 
may make a recommendation to mercy, but neither the judge 
nor the Court of Criminal Appeal has discretion to pass any 
sentence but deuth. The prerogative of mercy is exercised 
on the advice of the Home Secretary, seldom a lawyer, 
who has not heard counsel or seen the prisoner. A recom- 
mendation to clemency is, as often as not, disregarded, though 
in reality it is an integral part of the verdict of the guilty man’s 
peers. 

I have in the East, for some years, exercised the same 
powers as the Home Secretary, but not until I had impressed 
upon myself the nature of my responsibility by witnessing 
executions. I do not favour the complete abolition of the 
death sentence ; it should remain, as a last resort. Yet I hold, 
with many others, that it is wrong to exact a life for a life as 
a matter of course. In uncivilised parts of the East murder 
cases are settled, in nine cases out of ten, by blood money— 
restitution or compensation, for which the murderer and his 
relatives are responsible. Is this not more humane than our 
way? Should no legal distinction be made between murder 
for gain, or killing in cold blood, and the type of murder 
which is the outcome of infatuation, of anger and of jealousy ? 
And should not the decision lie with a Court of Criminal 
Appeal rather than with an over-worked Home Secretary, 
however well-advised ? 

These reflections were suggested to me after attending the 
hearing in the Old Bailey of the trial of a youth of twenty-two 
—he looked much younger—for the murder of his wife by 
throwing a knife at her. There was no ground of appeal 
against the verdict—the evidence was conclusive and un- 
challenged—but there seemed to me, as I listened, every 
reason for an appeal for clemency, if only on grounds of youth. 
Nemo repente fuit turpissimus. 


ARNOLD WILSON. 
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TO LESBIA 
(A Translation of Caruttus V.) 


Sweet, Lesbia mine, oh, let us live to love, 
While live we may. 
What our grave elders say 
Heed not, ’tis nought, 
Dear at a penny bought. 
The immortal sun 
Sinks but to rise again ; 
But when our little day is done, 
And quenched our light, 
There will be only night, 
So kiss me, kiss : 
Kiss me a thousand times. 
Add thousands more—again—again. 
But spiteful jealousy 
Must never know their full delicious tale. 
We must confuse the count, and cheat 
The evil eye— 
And even ourselves, my sweet. 


H. W. Hovusreno.rp. 
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Among the soldiers this is muttered,— 
That here you maintain several factions ; 
And, whilst a field should be despatch’d and fought, 
You are disputing of your generals, 
One would have ling’ring wars, with little cost ; 
Another would fly swift, but wanteth wings ; 
A third man thinks, without expence at all, 
By guileful fair words peace may be obtain’d. 
King Henry V1., Part I., act i., scene 1. 


One of the consequences of German rearmament has been a 
spate of books dealing with ‘ Air Menace.’ The latest of these, 
Our Future in the Air, by Brig.-General P. R. C. Groves 
(Harrap, 25. 6d. net), deserves more than casual notice. It was 
written before Hitler’s speech of May 21, and ignores altogether 
his earlier offers to eliminate by treaty the dropping of gas 
incendiary and explosive shells outside the real battle zone, 
which he merely confirmed. It assumes that no nation will 
ever keep any engagement which is contrary to its interests, 
and that Germany’s interest lies in breaking her word. The 
first assumption is extremely doubtful, for Germany can be 
attacked from all sides at once, and her industrial areas are 
near her main frontiers. 

The author pleads for a stronger Air Force, to be built 
up by spending less on the Army and Navy, which together 
account for 85 per cent. of our defence budget. The demand 
is supported by. much faulty argument—~.g., 

Hitherto the main object of war . . . hasbeen gained by . . . the 
defeat of their land and sea forces [p. 66]. 


Can he have forgotten that we were all but beaten in the 
late war by the results of attacks on our merchant ships ? 
On the other hand, as we shall see, defence of warships has made 
comparatively little progress [p. 87]. 
But we do not ‘ see’ the facts on which he relies. The 
377 
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pendulum is slowly swinging in favour of defence against 
air attack. 

At p. 120 he discusses difficulties of communication by sea 
through the Mediterranean, and avoids them by assuming 
that in the next war Italy and France would be with us. That 
is an assumption none of us have any right to make. If we 
are to discuss war—and I believe it has seldom been further 
off than to-day so far as we ate concerned—let us not 
make assumptions of this sort. If we do so, let us have 
an Air Force which is complementary to that of France and 
Italy. 

At p. 119 General Groves assumes that we have nothing to 
fear at sea because we have the strongest fleet. He does not 
allude to the length of our overseas communications, on which 
we are so deplorably dependent for oil fuel, for food and for 
raw materials, nor upon the fact that the defence of long lines 
of communication demands a naval strength far greater than 
that of the attacker. The 85,000 miles of sea routes are mostly 
out of range of attack, or defence, by air. 

He describes (p. 86) the destruction of a German battle- 
ship, suggesting that four bombs sufficed to destroy it. The 
Ostfriedland was, in fact, attacked by aircraft on two successive 
days in July 1921. On the first day fifty bombs each of 600 Ib. 
were dropped, of which thirteen hit the mark and did no 
setious damage. Next day five bombing aeroplanes each 
dropped a bomb of 1000 Ib., of which three hit the mark. 
Finally, six charges of 2000 Ib. each were dropped, and she 
sank. 

What chance would the aeroplanes have had if anti- 
aircraft guns and/or smoke screens had been in use by the 
doomed ship or its companions ? Some of us may remember 
that when Prince George left South Africa it was desired to 
send with him some films taken during his visit. They were 
to be dropped from the air on the deck of the ship. All 
conditions were favourable, yet of three packages only one 
reached the target. Perhaps the pilots were inexpert. 

General Groves naively remarks (p. 85) that ‘ the distance 
to which the force of an explosion may be transmitted is 
remarkable.’ The pressure so set up actually varies as the cube 
of the distance. He innocently tells of a ship’s condenser 
which was damaged by the explosion of a 120-lb. bomb a 
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mile away—a quite apocryphal story, as anyone with war 
experience must, on reflexion, perceive. 
Some data upon this subject were made known recently 


by the First Lord of the Admiralty,! from whose 3 oe I 
extract the following : 


An interesting experiment was carried out by the U.S.A, in 1925 with 
the Washington, which embodied the then latest ideas of under-water 
construction, The tests were conducted by placing bombs outside the 
ship, and at the most effective depth and distance to test the resistance of 
the hull. The Board which inquired into this and other experiments 
reported that after suffering the explosions of three under-water bombs 
of the largest size and two torpedo explosions, also of the largest size, 
directly agaist the hull, with no repair of leaks and no pumps going, the 
Washington remained afloat for four days and was finally sunk by gunfire. 
And as the result of the whole series of experiments the Board reported 
that the battleship had not been rendered obsolete by air attack. 


I ask for a proper perspective in this matter. One of the inherent 
disadvantages of democracy is its susceptibility to mass suggestion, but 
it would be a tragedy if a question of the highest technicality involving, 
as we think, the very ability of the British Navy successfully to defend this 
our realm and Empire should be judged by irresponsible and inaccurate 
suggestion. 

I am sure that the battleship—not necessarily big ones—will remain 
the pivot upon which all our ships will perform their historic function of 
supplying the factories of these islands with raw material, of feeding our 
inhabitants, of keeping open the communications and intercommunica- 
tions of the Empire, and of making a tremendous contribution towards 
the general tranquillity of the world—by making a quarter of the globe 


safe and secure. 


The case for strengthening the Royal Air Force is irre- 
futable, but it is not made stronger by ill-directed attacks on 
another service. The country needs for its defence the whole- 
hearted co-operation of all three fighting services. 


Made in Japan, by Guenther Stein (Methuen, 75. 6d. net). 
This is a valuable little book, well illustrated, based upon 
personal investigation of industrial conditions in Japan. The 


writer’s arguments are supported by figures, set forth in a 
style which is refreshingly lucid, and free from the technical 


2 Institute of Naval Architects, April 10, 1935. 
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jargon of most ‘economists of international repute.’ Poli- 
tical and social conditions in Japan are discussed, and the 
ptobable effect of the development of Manchukuo upon 
Japanese import and export trade with the rest of the world is 
dealt with in some detail. The writer inclines to the view that 
Manchuria will absorb, and produce, less than the Japanese 
hope, that they must continue to export increasing quantities 
of goods against their growing need of raw materials for 
internal consumption, for Nature has not been kind to Japan. 
If Western Powers put barriers against them in Asia or 
Africa, or seek to limit, on whatever pretext, their supplies 
of raw material, the military caste, patriotic and wholly 
disinterested, will secure national support for a fresh expansion 
of territory ; for man must live, and his right to do so is not 
limited by arbitrary frontiers. 

Of the conditions under which Japanese labour produces 
goods—at prices with which no Western nation can compete— 
he writes with knowledge and sympathy. No nation is study- 
ing industrial psychology mote closely, or is more careful to 
safeguard the health of the workers. 

This book is a portent of not less importance to the Trade 
Union Congress than to the Federation of British Industries. 
It should be read carefully by Indian industrialists, who have 
almost everything yet to learn: in their treatment of labour 
they are half a century behind Japan. 


The Nation at School, by F. S. Marvin (Oxford University 
Press, London: Humphrey Milford, 1935, 5s. net). It is 
two years since this book was published, but not a comment 
in its pages is inapplicable to 1935 ; the book does not date 
itself, nor its author, who is writing of his life’s work. I 
review it here for the first time, because, as is rare in works of 
this kind, the author stresses the view that effective education 
must rely much more than common practice seems to 
imply on personal effort and criticism. To aid these the 
parents are called upon to be more active in the earlier stages 
and the community to encourage and assist, but only within 
narrow limits to lay down, later on, the educational course 
that a particular child should follow. 

If the makers of administrative machinery and the pur- 
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veyors of words could have saved us, we should have been 
saved long ago. If the devotion of school masters and 
mistresses and of inspectors of schools was the principal 
ingredient in a successful curriculum, England would indeed 
be a most favoured nation. Is it because education is com- 
pulsory, and free, that we-esteem it so little? That might 
be true of some parents, but of very few children. Yet few 
elementary school children willingly remain at school after 
fourteen, even in the rare cases when they have no job in 
prospect. They feel that the school has done all it can for 
them. Their intellectual curiosity is too often not aroused, 
but dead, when they leave. 


Mr. Marvin points to the cause— the thing most needed 
in all types of education is greater intellectual coherence.’ 
The mass and variety of aims and subjects of all kinds are 
overwhelming. Unity is needed: it must be sought, not in 
machinery, but in inculcating a moral outlook—which is 
to-day for many a new idea, but is in reality very old. Through 
history, and local history above all—embodied in things 
that may be seen around us, in our speech, conventions and 
customs—children should be brought to realise that they are 
part of an immortal chain reaching back to dim pre-history. 
They are the essential link between past and future, and, in 
that sense at least, immortal. They will not learn this from 
books, but with eyes and ears trained to note memorable 
things. They. will enter a friendly world, if they can learn to 
understand and enjoy whatever there is—and there was never 
more—of goodness and beauty around them. 

In a useful appendix the writer’s son, Mr. A. N. Matvin, 
deals with technical training, to which the revival of industry 
and the shortage of skilled workmen has drawn fresh attention 
in the last two years. It should be read in conjunction with 
Mr. C. T. Millis’s fuller handbook,* which, though published 
in 1925, is by no means out of date. 

I have been led by observation, including repeated visits 
to Ministry of Labour training centres all over England, to 
the conclusion that modern factory conditions preclude 
effective training of apprentices for most industries, and that 
in an industrial country this must be the duty of Government. 
Further, that from sixteen upwards it is best done, not by 

2 Technical Education : Millis (Edward Arnold & Co.). 
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educationists, but by men who have spent their lives in 
industry as craftsmen and have for this reason the right kind 
of prestige in the eyes of their pupils. The instructors in 
Ministry of Labour training centres are all men who have 
recently been foremen in various industries: they know the 
trade from the inside. The managers of the centres are like- 
wise men in close touch with industry, with long experience of 
industrial practice. They know what is wanted, they know 
the limitations of their pupils: their success has been so 
notable that employers and trade unions alike have been 
converted to a belief in the value of these centres. The Board 
of Education has traditions and an outlook of its own; no 
one who reads Mr. Marvin’s illuminating pages, in the light 
of Dr. Cloudesley Brereton’s contribution to the subject in 
this number, would wish it to be narrowed or confined. 
Men do not serve two masters willingly or well. The solution 
may be to develop technical training after a certain age under 
the Ministry of Labour. Is not this conception of the ultimate 
functions of the Ministry worth pursuing ? 


The Army in My Time, by Major-General J. F. C. Fuller 
(Rich & Cowan, Ltd., 6s. net). The annual passage of the 
Army and Air Force Acts, with a preamble declaring it to be 
against law to raise or keep a standing army (but not a navy) 
within the United Kingdom in time of peace without consent 
of Parliament, is one of those relics of a dead past of which we 
are apt to be proud. We should do better to adopt a patlia- 
mentary procedure more in keeping with our duty to out- 
selves and to the League of Nations, for whether Lord Davies 
has his way or Lord Beaverbrook, we shall always need an 
army. It has done something to keep alive the prejudice 
against military service, which is strongest among those who 
clamour most loudly to-day for the exercise of ‘ sanctions,’ 
forgetting, perhaps, that, in the words of old Hobbes, 
“ covenants without the sword are of no strength, and no use 
to avail a man at all.’ 

Major-General Fuller’s first chapters remind us how strong 
popular prejudice has been in the past: the fact that when 
thousands of able-bodied youths are unemployed for long 
periods the Army is below strength shows how strong it is 
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to-day. The strength of political and parliamentary prejudice 
may be deduced from the fact that 


to send anywhere the force we sent over to France in 1914 would, 
to-day, take six months at least. Should a Division of 18,000 men all 
told be needed overseas, the whole of these islands would have to ibs 


scoured in order to form it. 


Lord Cecil, and those who think with him, wish us to be ready 
for drastic action against Italy. Supposing Mussolini were 
to accept the challenge, how should we stand to-day by land, 
by sea and by air, in Malta and in Egypt ? Lord Cecil and the 
League of Nations Union, with the active assistance of nearly 
all our prelates and some other persons who should know 
better, have, by urging us all to rely on ‘ collective security,’ 
which the urban multitude interpret as ‘the other fellow,’ 
undermined the national determination to rely upon our own 
efforts. 

How deep the canker has eaten Major-General Fuller 
shows in chapter xi. Our existing Army is, in Captain 
Liddell Hart’s words, ‘ not an insurance policy, but a petition 
in bankruptcy,’ with little of its pre-war self-confidence. The 
standard of living accommodation in civil life is rising: 
abroad our soldiers often live in bug-ridden barracks, which 
would be condemned in this country as unfit for human 
habitation. How great the need for a new military outlook 
Colonel Hutchison shows elsewhere in this number. How 
much greater the need for a new outlook, on the part of 
civilians, upon the problems of peace and war Major-General 


Fullet’s present book is witness. 


A resolution dated February 4, 1932, published by the 
League of Nations Union, states that : 


It is obvious that the interests and aims of the League, the Union and 
the Services, are interlocked, and that the policy they stand for should 
be a united policy and generally acceptable to all. 

Generally acceptable as a policy it probably is, but in the methods by 
which it is to be upheld there is room for acute differences of opinion, 
and these differences have been most marked in the attitude of some of 
the members of the League of Nations Union and of the Services to each 
other. 


In the months immediately before us we shall do well to 
ponder the problems suggested by this book in the light of 


this resolution. Viewed merely as an insurance policy, the 
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cost of the armed forces of the Crown represents an annual 
premium of 1d. or 2d, in the pound, not on the capital, but 
on the annual value of the assets it protects. 

The present generation, and its successors, will be rightly 
critical of any case made for this country’s entrance into a 
war; but war is possible, and honour as well as interest may 
compel us to take part. Is it not time that the League of 
Nations Union and other bodies began to educate English 
youth on the questions of nationality and patriotism? It has 
been faced abroad: it must be faced here: . Are we to hold 
what we have, or to give something to the stronger man who 
claims a larger share? Are we prepared to do our duty as 
trustees for the populations of our Crown Colonies and for our 
kinsmen overseas, or shall we, under pressure, surrender our 
trusteeship to others ? These questions must before long be 
put to the electorate : if wisely put and honourably answered, 
this book will help us to do both, and we may have good hopes 
for peace in our time. In the words again of Shakespeare 
(King Henry V1.), 

Awake, awake, English nobility ! 
Let not sloth dim your honours, new-begot ; 


Cropp’d are the flower-de-luces in your arms ; 
Of England’s coat one half is cut away. 


ARNOLD WILSON. 


Communications should be addressed to the Editor of the 
NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER, 10 @% 12 Orange Street, 
Leicester Square, W.C. 2. 








